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Cameraman 
Ed Bines 


because it ‘“‘cuts down annoying 
time wasting make-overs! Its ability 
to hold the finest line and screen 
dot is remarkable.” 


Dot Etcher 
Jim Woodruff 


because “‘its thin coating gives 
extremely sharp reproduction of 
half-tones. Uniformly dense dots, 
unsurpassed for dot-etching!’’ 


Stripper 
Bill Ward, Sr. 


because “‘thin base Litholine 
makes it easier to strip up line 

and halftone . . . especially butting 
negatives . . . or when super- 
imposing film on film.” 





Because Quality Counts at Every Stage... 








Shop Foreman 
Al Steitz 


because ‘‘at every step, from 
camera to press, the uniformly 
high quality of Litholine saves 
us hours of work, has been 

a vital ‘factor’ in speeding up 
production.” 


Empire Color Lithographers Prefer GEVAERT 


Gevaert Litholine, available in a wide range 
of coatings and base materials, is the highest- 
contrast Litho emulsion on the market. Product 
of world-famed GEVAERT, makers of high- 
quality sensitized materials for over 65 years, 
Litholine assures consistently sharp screen dots 
and high resolution separation of fine lines. Its 
extremely high density half-tone reproduction 
is excellent for dot-etching. 





Gevaert Litholine today: 
The Customer... 
who appreciates Gevaert’s 
contribution to his high 
quality end result. 


321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Write on your Letterhead for free samples of 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


Litholine Ortho O 84p — maximum contrast, 
highest sensitivity, latitude, resolution. Heavy 
.010” polystyrene base. 

Litholine Ortho O 81 — thin .003” base for line 
or screen positives and negatives. 


Litholine Ortho O 82 — same emulsion, regular 
.006” base. 


Panchromatic P 24p — a fast pan emulsion, 
with long gradation, wide latitude in exposure 
and development. Ideal for color separation 
work, on .010” polystyrene base. 





District Offices: Lincolnwood, Ill. (Chicago) @ Los Angeles @ Dallas @ Denver @ San Francisco @ Atlanta 
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You'll find them all at the 
Roberts & Porter branch near 
you: Harris Alum-O-Lith presen- 
sitized plates in the BIG sizes 
... Including the world’s first 
77" plate. 


Now, no matter what the size of 
your offset press, you can make 
the most of the advantages of 
presensitized plates. Free 
demonstration in your plant: call 
your R & P representative now. 


COBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATED 


GO @ NEW YORK @ BOSTON @ BALTIMORE @ CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND @ DETROIT 
SAS CITY @© LOS ANGELES @ MILWAUKEE @ PHILADELPHIA @ SAN FRANCISCO 
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From 10 times enlargement to 10 times reductit 
WITH EXACT PRECISION ALL THE WA 


That's what they’re getting at the 
State of Kentucky’s Aeriai 
Engineering Film Lab with their... 


The fine precision designed into every Brown Camera, is unusually 
so in the Admiral 41” down in Kentucky, for the unit was specifically 
built to maintain a mechanical tolerance of .001”! According to 
James Carrigan (left), Aerial Engineer and Jim Sames, Chief Pho- 
tographer and Lab Technician for the State, this exacting precision 
was necessary for their mapping and aerial photography work. 

Range, too, was important and Brown met the need completely. 
The unit goes from 10 times enlargement to 10 times reduction and 
has a 60x72” copyboard with a 24x36” transparency opening, auxil- 
iary copyboard of 48x96”, four lenses, 19 foot precision-machined 


Tri-rail track, and electrical screw drive. 

Add to this the many other modern features Brown offers: sé 
separation micro dial calibrated in thousandths. ..automatie 
phragm and flash lamp controls operated from the darkroa 
electrically controlled vertical and horizontal lensboard movem 
..- precision positive holder with three point register system.. 
most important, precision machining and construction to a 
high accuracy through years of operation. 

Ask your dealer for full details on the modern Admiral 24 
31x31 or 41x41 Lowbed or Overhead Cameras, or write direct 


EARNED LEADERSHIP 


Dealers in all Principal Cities 


W7. A. BROW Moununuracturine compat 


PRUDENTIAL PLAZA - CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS - Phone: 467-656 





UMI 


INCORRECT DATE, SHOULD READ DECEMBER 1961 
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How Do You Rate a Salesman? 


By Vincent Doran 


Elements of Offset: The Process Lens 
By William A. Pakan and Charles Olree 


Charts Show Trend of Sales, Profits and Color 


Switch To Offset Doubled His Income 

By Mildred Weiler 

Wanted for Packaging: Variable Cut-Off for Web 
By Gordon H. Dalsemer 


Lithographing the Photo 
By Charles B. Taylor 


POPAI Show Includes “Ceiling Danglers”’ 
By H. H. Slawson 
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3-M Shows New Printing Products Plant 
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Meetings Through the Glass 
Metal Decorating 
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By H. P. Paschel 

New Product Review 
By J. M. Lupo, Jr. 


25, 10, 5 Years Ago Classified Advertisements 


Technical Section Index to Advertisers 
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Cover - MERRY 
Beautifully lithographed. Christmas -cards, 
CHRISTMAS 


produced by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, depicting famous paint- 
ings and drawings in the museum’s collec- 
tion, are featured on this holiday cover. 
Our way of saying Season's Greetings to 
all our readers! 


HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 
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PRE-SENS/TIZED PLATES 


From the moment you lock an Enco plate to the cylinder 
you are on the way to top quality reproduction... your 
opportunity to build better business. Your customers will 
get better work... your plant will operate more efficiently 
... you'll make more profit. 


Enco Pre-sensitized Plates have a fine grained surface 
... perfect for the finest halftone or dense solids. Controlled 
water/ink balance, no plugging, scratch resistance, anti- 
halation, and heavy aluminum are but a few of the features 
that make Enco the industry standard. 


Add to this the long runs, ease of deletions and addi- 
tions, and you have the reasons why professional lithog- 
raphers prefer Enco. 


Available in size and thickness for most presses for 
use with negatives or positives. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION TODAY. 


oh oy ol keh a= 


558 CENTRAL AVENUE * MURRAY HILL, N. J 











BREVITIES 











Harotp W. Boyp has been as- 
signed to the Eastern Regional Sales 
organization of the Oxford Paper 
Co. He will be located in the firm’s 
New York office. 

6 

JosepH V. PERRIN has been ap- 
pointed industrial sales representative 
for Watland, Inc., Chicago distribu- 
tor of photographic equipment and 
supplies. 

. 

Tueo. HomMEL, INc., photo en- 
gineers of Berwyn, Pa., have opened 
a sales office in Chicago. Manager 
of the office is Leroy Andersen. 


International Printing Week, January 14-20, 
1962. 


National Association of Litho Clubs, Mid- 
Season Council meeting, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati and Shreveport (concurrent re 
gional sessions) Jan. 27, 1962. 


Lithographic Technical Foundation, annual 
Education, Members, Directors Meetings, 
Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
March 19-22, 1962. 


Web-Offset Section, PIA, annual meeting, 
Cincinnati, May 2-4, 1962. 


DRUPA Exhibit, Dusseldorf, Germany, May 
5-18, 1962. 


Lithographers and Printers National Associa- 
tion, annual convention, Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, Fla., May 
7-10, 1962. 


National Association of Litho Clubs, 17th 
annual convention, Miami, May 31-June 
3, '962. 


Technical Association of the Graphic Arts, 
14th annual meeting, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, June 11-13, 1962. 


International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, 43rd annual convention, Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 12-15, 1962. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
30th annual convention and exhibit, Hotel 
Ambassador, Los Angeles, Sept. 19-22, 
1962. 


Printing Industry of America, 76th annual 
convention, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Oct. 1-6, 1962. 


National Metal Decorators Association, an- 
nual convention, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Oct. 22-24, 1962. 
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WHO DOESN'T WANT THEIR 
WORK LOAD LIGHTENED, 
AND THEIR PRESSURES LESSENED? 
THIS MAN HAS FOUND THE ANSWER. 
HE IS USING THE 
DAVID-M LITHOGRAPHIC BLANKET. 


SINCLAIR A GURIN-RAPPORT, INC. 
& bs % 

VALENTINE . ® WILLIAM A. SHERWIN 
EXCLUSIVE 110 S. DEARBORN ST. 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE | | BLANKET @ cuicaco 3, ILLINoIs 
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This pressman has no ink-roller washup problems 
... thanks to Baldwin® engineering cooperation 


This pressman never knew there was a washup problem! With the help of Baldwin engineers, 
who worked directly with the press designers, the difficulty was taken care of long before the 
press was erected at the factory. 


More and more this becomes standard procedure as Baldwin Press Washers are specified as 
original equipment on more and more presses. That’s because Baldwin engineers are recog- 
nized as the specialists in designing press washers for all kinds of offset and rotary letterpress 
equipment—sheet and web fed. Press manufacturers turn to the specialists for the right 
answer to problems involving many components. One manufacturer explains: 


“Today, the demand for quality keeps us stepping to make sure 
every part of this intricate precision equipment is just right for the 
job. We buy a great many components—rollers, motors, controls, 
pumps, and the like. Naturally, we depend on Baldwin to solve 
our washup problems because they are the washup specialists.” 





Those who build, buy, or operate presses all benefit from Baldwin engineering cooperation. 
They benefit, too, from Baldwin’s never-ending research that is the source of constant improve- 
ments and new features. * 


No doubt about it! The best place to take care of washup problems is on the drawing board. 
Baldwin engineers have the experience and skill to find the answer to these problems fast. 
And this expert specialized engineering cooperation is as near as your telephone. 

*As recently as February 7, 1961, another patent—No. 2,970,541—was granted Baldwin. 


BALDWIN-GEGENHEIMER CORPORATION srocviyn ts. New vors 


Baldwin® Products are protected by U. S. & foreign patents and patents pending Phone: EVergreen 8-5610 
Manufacturers of Baldwin Ink Agitators + Baldwin Press Washers + Baldwin Water Stops + Baldwin Water Levels 
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Push-Button 


Use REPELZIT to 


1. Stop in 















2. Simplify cleaning 
3, Prevent rust and corrosion 
4. Speed work flow 


REPELZIT 


$ : ANCHOR'S 
7. All cylinders, feeder and delivery 
wheels, tympan, conveyors, etc. to 
prevent ink build-up, smudges, streaks REPELZIT 
and set-off WiTk BR 45 AND SILICON 





ANTI-STICKING SPRAY 


2. Corners of fountain and-ends of 
rollers 


3. Plate cylinder to prevent rust from 
moisture build-up 


4, Cutters, saws, fountain, work tables 
to keep surfaces smooth for rapid 
movement and easy cleaning 


Ask for Technical Bulletin +811 


SPEED UP PRODUCTION 


Push-Button 


A Use INKOTE to 















7 Eliminate wash-ups 


ANC HO R’S | 2. Stop ink skinning are 


3. End glaze and hickeys 
 NKOTE 


4. Prevent rust and surface drag 


ae spray INKOTE on 


1. Rollers, blanket or inkplate, fountain 
during down-time, at lunch or over- 
night 





2. Ink in fountain and cans 
3. Ends of rollers beyond form 


4. Table tops, stitchers, cutters, joggers, 


WCHOR CHEMICAL Ch 
— . metal and wood surfaces 


INKOTE 


Ask for “Eliminate Press Wash-ups with Inkote” 





r 
! Send thru nearest Anchor dealer on money-back guarantee 
i 
4 


REPELZIT INKOTE 
Giant aeroso! can(s) § ——Giant aerosol can(s) 
ANCHOR CHEMICAL CO., INC. —Carton(s) of 12 cans @ ——Carton(s) of 12 cans 
Solutions for Graphic Arts Problems : : 
Literature __Literature 


827-837 BERGEN STREET BROOKLYN 38, N.Y., U.S.A. 





ATTACH TO LETTERHEAD & MAIL 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 
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EDITORIALS 














Lithographers Going Back To School 


HERE was a time, not long ago, when the 

very idea of formal education for the print- 
er — beyond the minimum requirement of the 
public school system—was scoffed at. Ever since 
World War II, however, when thousands of 
returning veterans were able to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a college education or similar vocational 
program, education has been viewed by lithog- 
raphers as highly desirable, particularly for those 
employes who have ambitions to become fore- 
men or managers in litho plants. 

From management’s point of view, it is of 
course highly advantageous to have employes 
with special craft and management skills operat- 
ing or supervising. complex and costly cameras, 
multi-color presses and’other equipment which 
operates at sometimes fantastically high fixed 
costs per hour. 

Management, in making the payments on 
modern equipment, where the cost of a single 
productive machine often runs well over 
$100,000, sometimes overlooks the investment 
it has in personnel, which too can run into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars during the 
career of an employe. 

Granted that education is vital to our indus- 
try, how can it be attained, without disrupting 
the operation of the plant? To start with, of 
course, more and more young men considering 
the graphic arts as a career (influenced no doubt 
in part by one or more of the many fine films 
which supply firms and trade associations have 
distributed) are seeking formal training at vo- 
cational high schools and advanced institutions 
such as Carnegie Institute and Rochester 
Institute. 

For those not fortunate enough to have such 
a well-grounded academic background there are 
other sources, among them the following: 
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1. The local Litho and Craftsmen clubs, 
featuring practical speakers on current shop 
problems. 

2. Local graphic arts forums, LTF programs, 
and regional exhibits, offering up-to-date infor- 
mation on the various litho operations. 

3. Work-shop conventions, national and re- 
gional, put on by the several national trade asso- 
ciations in our industry. 

4. Part-time schools for foremen and top 
management, such as the NALC’s nearly com- 
pleted program at the foreman level to be con- 
ducted at the University of Michigan and PIA’s 
Management Training Institute, already operat- 
ing at Western Reserve University. 

Furthermore, for those interested in a grad- 
uate program, South Dakota State College offers 
a graphic arts degree, as reported in a feature 
article in this issue. 

In addition to these general programs, several 
of the larger firms in our industry have paid 
part or all of the cost of night school courses 
at local colleges for their more ambitious em- 
ployes. They have found that the investment has 
been repaid with interest by greater productiv- 
ity, and leadership on the part of these employes. 

Coordinating many of the educational pro- 
grams in the graphic arts is the Education Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry, 1411 K St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C., which was organ- 
ized about 10 years ago to promote careers in 
the industry, disseminate information about 
schools and colleges and award scholarships to 
deserving students interested in printing. 

The lithographic firm that ignores the trend 
toward better educated personnel is missing out 
on an important movement in our industry. A 
better educated plant force is one of the best 
forms of insurance against the manpower short- 
age that will be felt increasingly in the coming 
years." 


1] 





HOW DO YOU RATE 


By VINCENT DORAN 
Assistant Sales Manager 
Kenro Graphics, Inc. 

OW do you rate a salesman? By what criteria 

can the sales manager compare his salesmen to de- 
termine who is producing and who is not? Many sales 
managers have a ready answer for this question: Look 
at the books at the end of a month or year and compare 
dollar volume. The best man is the one who has sold 
the most business. 

To be sure, dollar volume is the one most important 
factor in judging a salesman, but the thoughtful sales 
manager must consider other factors as well, particularly 
if he is attempting to judge a cub salesman — one who 
has not been on the force long enough to be turning in 
a high percentage of business. If the sales manager has 
no reliable yardstick for judging his men, he may keep 
mediocre men on his sales force for six months or a year 
longer than he would if he had paid more attention to 
their selling efforts. 

A good salesman in the graphic arts must first have 
a good product — one that he believes in and one that 
can be of real benefit to his customers so that repeat sales 
follow. This applies equally to the salesman of printing 
equipment and the salesman of printing and lithography 
itself. 














After that, it’s a matter of using his time and energies 
efficiently to persuade prospects of the merit of his com- 
pany’s product. 








Over the years I have developed a point system for 
rating salesman, allowing 10 points for an order, 3 for 
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A SALESMAN? 


a bid, 2 for a luncheon conference, 1 for a personal call 
and .2 for a phone call. I have found the system very 
helpful in judging the performance of my sales force 
and, more important, I have found that it provides a real 
incentive for every salesman — whether he is the “star” 
of the force or the greenest cub. It makes the salesman 
constantly aware of how he is spending — or wasting — 
his time and makes for more efficient operations. 

Not everyone will agree with this method of scoring 
salesmen and even those who agree with it in principle 
may dispute the actual points awarded for the various 
types of calls. Certainly a big territory, necessitating much 
lost time between calls, must be fairly adjusted against 
a city territory, where calls can be made with very little 
traveling time. 


Calculating Lost Time 


cinta of lost time, it might be well at the out- 
set to see how many useful hours a salesman has each 
week and how much of this must be deducted for “fixed”’ 
lost time. Let us assume that the salesman has a five-day 
week, Customers and prospects can normally be visited 
only between 9:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m., with an hour and 
a half deducted for lunch. This leaves two and a half 
hours available before lunch, and about three hours in 
the afternoon. Allowing a half hour for each call we 
find that the salesman could make 10 calls in an average 
day, but this optimum situation is rarely achieved. 

Based on realistic experience, | have worked up the 
following table of lost time, on a weekly basis: 
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Hours Lost 


1. Traveling between calls 5 
2. Time lost because of bad weather 1 
3. Appointments not kept (by prospect) 2 
4. Casual visits, prospect too busy to talk | 
5. Unproductive phone calls l 

Tora. 10 


Based on our estimate of 54% usable hours a day, we 
can see that — right off the bat — the salesman has lost 
nearly two days a week with wasted time. 

How the salesman makes his contacts and sets up his 
appointments is his business. What I try to do with my 
point system is to assign a fair score for effort as well 
as for success. Salesmen who rate high for effort, but fail 
to bring in the orders, will soon be put in the spotlight 
as unprofitable workers. 


Typical Day With Two Salesmen 


O see how the point system works, let’s follow a 


new salesman — John — during a normal day and then 
do the same thing for an old-timer — Bill — to see 


what sort of scores they finish the day with. 

Starting his day, our cub, John, drives to the first small 
city he has planned to visit. On arrival he starts phoning 
(9-9 :30 a.m.) to his new prospects to find out if and 
when he may see and chat with them. At the end of half 
an hour, he has completed three calls. Two prospects 
were too busy to see him, but one was aggreeable and a 





1 p.m. appointment was set up. (So far John has scored 
.6 points for the three phone calls). 

Using his call cards, note book, etc., John notes the 
comments of his prospects and the approximate date for 
call backs. It’s 9:30 now, so John makes two calls on 
No. 3 prospects, with no success. (Note: In my system, 
prospects are rated by the number of calls previously made 
on them, before they become actual customers. A No. 3 
prospect has already had three calls by the salesman.) 

At 11:30 he calls on a No. 4 prospect, gets a dummy 
to bid on and, feeling pretty good, invites his prospect out 
to lunch, thus scoring 6 points in one visit: 1 for the call, 
3 for the bid and 2 for lunch. 

At 1 p.m. John is in the waiting room for his appoint- 
ment made on his morning phone call. He shows his sam- 
ples, answers some questions and suggests a return call in 
about a week with more samples — aimed specifically at 
this client. (1 point) 

From 2 to + p.m. John makes two more calls on No. 5 
prospects. After some general conversation he asks about 
the bids he had submitted a week previous and is told 
“nothing definite so far.” (2 points) 

At 4:15 John makes one more call, to a No. 6 prospect, 
and finally strikes paydirt. He finds that the bid he had 
submitted last month finally has been accepted and that 
the buyer is “mailing the order in tomorrow sure.” (10 
points). 

John makes out his formal daily report, fills in his 
estimate of points earned for the day, and mails it to his 
sales manager. Here’s what his scorecard would look 
like: 


PoINTs SCORED 
3 phone calls @.2 6 
7 personal calls @1 
1 bid (new) 
1 luncheon (conference) 
1 order (promised ) 


Tora. 22.6 


During the same day Bill, the old-timer, made two 
visits to No. 4 and No. 6 prospects, “fishing” for next 
month’s orders, then drove to another city, had lunch 
with a No. 3 prospect, picked up a new bid and landed 
one new order. Here’s how this point score looked at the 
end of the day: 


PoINTs SCORED 
3 personal calls @1 3 
1 luncheon (conference) 2 
1 bid 3 
1 order 10 


TOTAL 18 


It is important to award points, however small, for 
every call, in order to impress on salesmen the import- 
ance of everything they do. Over the years I have found 
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that, on average, a salesman lands one order in every 
10 calls. 

The luncheon conference, by the way, is a two-edged 
sword. If your prospect is impressed with the salesman, 
fine. It is just as likely that he may not like the sales 
story or something the salesman says. 

When the sales manager receives reports from John and 
Bill the next morning, he notes that their scores were 
very close, although John expended a lot more effort than 
veteran Bill. 

I have found that offering a prize for high point total 
for the month is a good stimulant to the sales force. 
Dollar sales swing upward almost automatically, because 
more calls are being made and the salesmen are using their 
time to better advantage. 

Remember, “dollars sold” is an old-fashioned baro- 
meter, with the old-timers always out in front, to the 
continual discouragement of the newcomers on the force. 
The shrewd sales manager wants to build up dollar sales 
but he wants just as much to instill enthusiasm and. con- 
fidence im the new man who may not yet be turning in 
the cash orders in any great amount. Even if the sales- 
man has scored “O” on sales for a particular day, his 
score card will show him graphically that the time was 
not wasted. 

Keeping daily, weekly and monthly tabulations gives 
the salesman a record to shoot at all through the year, 
an effective incentive during those barren stretches be- 
tween orders. 


S System May Be Modified 
ALES managers interested in this system may want 
to modify it to suit their own needs, with appropriate ad- 
justments for size of territory, value of order received 
(for instance, 5 points could be awarded for orders under 
$100, 15 for orders above $1,000) and other special fac- 
tors. One word of caution: when you are making ad- 
justments to your system, put the proposed changes up to 
a vote of the staff, so your salesmen don’t get the idea 
you are trying to stack the cards against them. After a 
three months test period, the sales manager will probably 
want to sit down with each man on his force to review 
his performance, look for weak spots, etc. 

The point system takes all the guess work out of the 
salesman’s thinking. Every day of the year he knows just 
how his actual and potential sales values add up. His 
daily dollar volume is the proverbial millstone that hangs 
heavy around the neck of every Knight of the Road. 
If he has a series of no-sale days, he starts to believe his 
luck, the weather, the prospects and even his good cus- 
tomers are against him. 

With his point system he soon learns that as he sows 
he shall surely reap. He also learns more rapidly who 
his good prospects are and how many times to call on a 
prospect before dropping him for a more favorable pros- 
pect. He builds confidence in his talents and feels sure 
that his place on the sales force is secure. For the sales 
manager, faced with the never-ending problem of evaluat- 
ing his salesmen — new and old — the points point the 
way !®* 
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Starting a New Series: - 


Elements of Offset 




















Elements of Offset 


The Process Lens: Theory and Application 


1. Characteristics of light rays and problems of 


reassembling reflected light rays to form an image 


HERE are many complicated steps involved in pro- 

ducing printed material, The camera performs one 
of the more complex tasks. It is complex not because the 
actual job of making exposures and processing the film 
is difficult, but because there seems to be a lack of under- 
standing of basic lens theory on the part of the camera 
operator. A complete understanding of lens theory in- 
volves a wide range of technical information, and would 
be much too involved to present here. We will, however, 
attempt to simplify the theory and bring in its applica- 
tion to the process camera. One fact must be kept in 
mind: no one subject will be treated exhaustively. We 
are merely trying to present a unified series which will 
give the cameraman apprentice a fundamental understand- 
ing of his tools so that he can solve his own problems 
through the use of this basic knowledge. 

A lens is basically a transparent device used to form 
an image by causing light rays reflected from an object 
to change direction when passing through. We can ex- 
amine this concept more closely by beginning with the 
‘simplest example of lens-action — a pin hole in a box. 
A close look at the lens action of this type of camera 
will demonstrate the fact that since light travels at a 











By William A. Pakan (right), assistant professor, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and Charles Olree (left) assistant 
to the president, Baird, Inc. 
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speed of 186,000 miles a second, it is unable to bend. 
It can only change direction. Therefore, light must travel 
in a perfectly straight line. Light beams which are reflect- 
ed from an object disperse in all directions just as light 
emanating from a light bulb. 

Figure 1 clearly indicates the behavior of reflected light 
rays. If we examine a particular beam which is reflected 
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IMAGE 


Figure 1. Because of the small size of the pin hole in the card, 
only one ray of light emitted at A will pass through the opening 
to the card beyond (A’), The same holds for a ray emitted from 
B. A series of these single rays collected from various parts of 
the copy will produce an image exactly like the object except 
it will be inverted. 








A 
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from point A, we notice that it travels through the pin 
hole opening, and is arrested by the card behind the pin 
hole frame. By adding up all of the reflected rays of 
light from the image, each beginning at a different spot, 
the sum total will represent an image of the original ob- 
ject on the back surface. Since only those light rays pass 
through the pin hole which are in direct line with it, the 
image produced will be inverted. This illustrates the sim- 
ple pin-hole lens. 


Principle of Pin-Hole Camera 


ECAUSE the hole itself in the flat divider acts as 
B a lens, the whole unit is, in effect, a camera and as 
such, is capable of making exposures onto a light sensitive 
material. This type of device, with refinements, is used 
in exposing film negatives, whether for commercial photo- 
graphy, amateur photography, photoengraving, or photo- 
lithography. We must realize that since the pin hole of 
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necessity is very small, an exposure which would produce 
the desired result for a simple line shot would require an 
extremely long exposure through this kind of lens. 

The amount of light necessary to expose the light- 
sensitive film would be such that the camera and the 
object would have to remain motionless during the entire 
exposure time, which, in some cases, would be over an 
hour. For copying work such as is done in printing, this 
element is no problem (providing the customer is willing 
to pay by the hour), but in action photography it becomes 
an impossibility. In order to eliminate-this problem of 
long exposure times, the pin hole must be made larger, 
which logically would reduce the exposure time by ad- 
mitting more light. 

This indeed reduces exposure time, but adds another 
problem: focus. Figure 2 shows how the enlarged lens 











Figure 2. When the pin hole is made larger, more rays of light 
will pass through from each point — this will destroy the image 
and produce, instead, a round spot of light. 


aperture cuts down on the legibility of the image. Once 
again, the light travels in a straight line from the object 
“A” to the image “A.” ‘Fhis time there are many more 
individual beams of light permitted to pass through the 
opening to the card beyond, because the enlarged opening 
permits several beams reflected from each point in the 
image to pass through. Since there are more light beams 
grouped together on the card, the resultant image is just 
a round blur of the lens opening rather than a sharp re- 
production of the object. 

Although we have decreased exposure time, we have 
introduced another bad feature — a badly blurred image, 
or, depending on the exact lens opening, no image at all 
but rather a spot of light. The next step is to place a 
device in the enlarged aperture which will allow light 
to pass through, but at the same time change the direc- 
tion of that light to a particular spot so that the image 
will be preserved. 

As we mentioned before, light travels in a straight line, 
and will continue to do so unless something is placed in 
its path to interrupt its travel. This device can be in 
the form of a transparent material of a different density 
or an opaque material. In the first case, the light will 
continue through the transparent material; in the latter 
the light will stop completely. Since we are interested 
only in the materials which permit light to pass, we will 
examine them in terms of the effect that they have on a 
light ray entering their physical structure. 

Light can be reflected or refracted, but for all pratical 
purposes it cannot be bent while traveling in a given 
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medium, Since we will be concerned in this discussion 
only with the lens, we will look into the refractive prop- 
erty of glass and examine it in terms of controlling the 
light ray to suit our purposes. 

When a beam travels from one medium to another, it 
has a tendency to change direction unless it strikes the 
medium perpendicularly, in which case it will go through 
without deflection. The change in direction is caused by 
the change in the speed of light in these materials. The 
amount and the direction of change depend on the density 
of the new medium. If the density is greater than air, 
the light will slow down and will be deflected toward 
the normal line — an imaginary line perpendicular to 
the surface of the material. 

If the density is less than air, the beam direction will 
be away from the normal line. Figure 3 illustrates this 


Figure 3. Light rays entering another medium from air will 
change direction, depending on the density of the new material, 
when compared with air. The angle of incidence is represented 
by “tv” and the angle of refraction by “r’. Figure 3 A (left) 
shows the directional change of the light ray when the new 
medium is more dense than air. Figure 3 B shows the directional 
change of the light ray when the new medium is less dense. .. 


point very clearly. In Figure 3a the incoming ray makes 
a certain angle (i) with the surface upon entering the 
second medium (glass, water, plastic, etc.). The beam is 
deflected toward the normal line, indicating that it is 
slowed down in the dense medium. Figure 3b shows the 
reverse of this; i.e., the refracted ray is reflected away 
from the normal line, indicating that the light ray entered 
a less dense medium. We will concern ourselves only 
with the case 3a, since the lens is made of glass which 
is denser than air. 

The index of refraction of a lens is simple a ratio of 
the speed of light in two adjacent media. In the case 
of the common lens, for example, it would be a ratio 
of the speed of light in air to the speed of light in glass. 
Other factors affect the index of refraction — if one 
wants to pursue this subject further — such as the dif- 
ference of the speed of light in a vacuum compared to 
its speed in air, and the kind of lens glass used. It is 
sufficient to say, however, that the index of refraction 
denotes to what extent a beam of light changes direction 
from its original path in passing through different mater- 
ials. 


Making Rays Converge 


E have seen how light which enters a piece of 
flat glass is deflected. The question now is: How 
can these rays be made to converge at some predetermined 
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PARALLEL LIGHT RAYS 


Figure 4. If parallel rays of light enter a medium, they will 
travel parallel through the medium and emerge — still parallel 
and traveling in the same direction — slightly displaced. This 
is true only for materials whose sides are parallel. 


point to faithfully reproduce an original object? Figure 4 
shows what happens when light beams hit a flat glass 
plate. The beams travel in parallel lines, strike the sur- 
face, and are refracted. Any light hitting a parallel sur- 
face will be refracted, travel through the glass, and emerge 
parallel. This would make camera focusing impossible. 
Therefore, we must find some way to bring these beams 
together at a predetermined point. 


If we could make a piece of glass whose surfaces were 
not parallel, we could bring about a convergence of the 
light beams. Let us examine the effect of a glass prism 
on the light beams. Since its sides are not parallel, it fits 
into our requirements nicely. Figure 5 shows this clearly. 





LIGHT RAYS 





Figure 5. By making the sides of the glass triangular instead 
of parallel, the incident parallel rays will travel through the 
prism (triangular glass) and emerge, still parallel, but traveling 
in a different direction. 


The rays enter the glass prism at a given angle of in- 
cidence (i) and are refracted toward the normal line at 
an angle of refraction, and finally emerge at the same 
angle of incidence (i). The path of the light will change 
as it passes through the prism and will be directed to a 
predetermined point, depending on (1) the refraction in- 
dex of the glass, and (2) the apex angle A. 


If we place prisms one on top of the other, inverting 
the bottom one, we have a system similar to a simple 
lens, (Fig. 5b). The only problem, however, is that the 
prism will not cause parallel rays to converge, but rather 
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cause each ray to be directed to a different point. Our 
problem is to get all the rays to converge at the same 
point. A refinement over the prisms would be to round 
off the triangular outside shape into one more circular in 
appearance. This slight alteration will cause parallel rays 








/ 
/ 


ae 


Figure 6. Parallel light rays can be made to converge to a 
point by changing the triangular surface to a round surface. The 
slight rounding will change the angle of incidence such that the 
angle of the emerging ray will be different for each ray, depend- 
ing on where it happens to enter the glass. 








POINT OF CONVERGENCE 


to converge at a predetermined point. Figure 6 shows 
this graphically. 

Lenses can also be used to diverge or spread out a 
series of light rays, and therefore we can group lenses 
into two general classifications: (1) the converging lens, 
and (2) the diverging lens. Figure 7 shows the basic 








CONVERGING LENSES DIVERGING LENSES 


Figure 7. With the angles rounded off, the lens takes on a 
more conventional shape. Basically, these lenses are used either 
individually or in combinations in all kinds of photographic work. 


types of converging and diverging lenses. They are identi- 
fied by other names as well: convex and concave lenses, 
positive and negative lenses, etc. 


Our original problem was to change the direction of 
the light beams and have them meet at a predetermined 
point. Thus far, we have been able to find a device to 
change direction of light beams, but how are we to know 
where they will meet!® 





NEXT MONTH: The Mechanies 


of Enlarging and Reducing. 
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SHIPMENTS OF LARGE 
HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


ORE and more, in recent years, printers 

and lithographers have been paying 
close attention to industry statistics as a means 
of judging their own performance. This month 
three charts are available which cover long- 
range trends in sales, profits and color offset 
presses. The two PIA charts show the 10-year 
picture for sales and profits on sales — illus- 
trating the apparent contradiction of falling 
profits in a period of rising sales. 

The third chart, taken from the Harris- 
Intertype presentation at the recent PIA con- 
vention (November ML, page 34), shows the 
dramatic growth of multi-color litho presses 
and the concurrent decline of single-color 1915 1925 1935 1945 1955 1960 
presses in the larger sizes." 
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Replica of Civil War edition of Harper’s Weekly is one 
of the show pieces of Clay County Publishing Co., Kansas 
City. At top is front page of a special tabloid mailer, 
in two colors, announcing Clay’s purchase of a Goss 
Suburban web-offset press. 





G. I. Sandtord, a Kansas City 


printer, found in a year that 


By MILDRED WEILER 


St. Louis Correspondent 


N almost over night switch from letterpress to an all 
A offset plant, doubled the income for the Clay County 
Publishing Co., in North Kansas City, Mo., in one year. 

“We had our best year just before we decided to change 
to offset,” G. I. Sandword, vice president and major 
owner of the company told ML. “But, we were miss- 
ing out on bids and could not get the quality we wanted.” 

With very little selling effort, the company kept its 
old letterpress customers by converting their jobs to offset, 
and added many new customers, The company prints 14 
weeklies including four of its own, one of them being the 
News Dispatch, Missouri's largest paid circulation weekly. 

Since switching to offset the company also expanded suc- 
cessfully from solely newspaper operation to the com- 
mercial field. In between publication schedules the com- 
pany produces tabloid shoppers, broadsides, handbills, win- 
dow banners, self mailers and catalogs. 

Total sales jumped from $250,000 a year ago to nearly 
$500,000. “We are doing $22,000 worth of business per 
employe a year,’ Mr. Sandford said. The company has 
20 employes, including two editors, office help and ad- 
vertising salesmen. 

The plant operates on a one shift basis but runs the 
presses at night only; the platemaking typesetting, and 
mailing being done by day. 

The installation of a Linofilm photocomposition unit, 
a year ago, is credited with giving the plant a better pro- 
duct and increasing productivity. “We use fewer em- 
ployes with the Linofilm than we did with hot metal. 
because we can turn out more composition with this equip- 
ment. “We do as many as 60 pages made up and ready 
for the camera in two days.”’ Mr. Sandford explained. 
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A Switch To Offset 


Doubled His Income 


Photocomposition Saves Time 


Q)xe of the time savers is the ability of the Linofilm 
to punch the copy on a tape, set heads and body text all 
in one operation and justify margins, The operator makes 
his selection of type face by touching a key. The Clay 
County Publishing selection includes Spartan Black, Spar- 
tan Book, Spartan Medium, Bodoni, Corona and Cale- 
donia, all on one magazine. 

The 50-foot role of punched tape is taken from the 
Linofilm keyboard unit and put into the photographic 
unit, which electronically processes the tape and photo- 
graphs the type on paper. This becomes the reproduction 
proof or copy which is used to make up the page. Because 
several jobs may be set on one roll, an employe cuts 
proofs according to jobs and files them in a drawer ac- 
cording to client and job number. This requires less 
space than metal and a job is easier to locate. 

When it is time to make up a job, the employe takes 
out the proofs and runs them through a Schaefer coater 
to put wax on the galleys for paste up. This, too, is 
faster and makes a neater paste up. Because the Linofilm 
system photographs the type directly on paper which is 
used for paste up, the company also saves considerable 
time by dispensing with the submission of proofs to cus- 
tomers. ‘We had to sell them on this idea,’ Mr. Sand- 
ford explained, “but we showed them how much better 
the product looks, and that with this system we had a 
better check on errors and they didn’t need to read proof.” 
Today only four or five will occasionally ask for proofs, 
he added. 

The company uses a 24” Brown camera and shoots 
halftones separately in the conventional way. Because of 
the flexibility of photographic typesetting, type can be 
set on angles, which is particularly handy in the creation 
of broadsides. Plates made in the plant are wipe-on alum- 
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Sandford 


inum. Printing at the 35 x 125’ one-floor plant is done 
on a four-unit Goss Suburban web-offset press. Average 
run on the weeklies is 8,000 to 10,000. 

On the 16-page tabloid shoppers, which are tabloids, 
the run is 20,000. Two rolls are used for an 8-page paper. 


Reproduction of Harper’s Weekly 


One of the show pieces of the plant is the printing 
of reproductions of Civil War editions of Harper’s W eek- 
ly, a job acquired since the switch to Linofilm and web- 
offset. Pages for the weekly are photographed from ori- 
ginal 1861 copies of this newspaper. “It takes 3% hours 
to handle this job from start to finish,” Mr. Sandford 
said. 

The production of catalogs is another segment of the 
business made possible because of a better product and 
economy. “We can set the type so much faster, and we 
certainly save space in storing copy for a 96-page catalog. 
We simply file all the negatives for reuse in a very small 
cabinet, and this is certainly much better than standing 
forms of hot metal for a 96-page book,” he advised. 

In addition to its other services, the plant also main- 
tains mailing lists for all its customers. In order to in- 
crease efficiency and productivity still farther, the company 
expects to put all its subscription lists on IBM cards. The 
system will then also be used to do the company’s billing. 

Mr. Sandford came home from World War II and 
decided to go into the printing business because of his 
fascination with a publication—W ednesday Magazine— 
which he had been receiving from his community for 
some time. The first few years were rough, he admitted, 
but today he is printing the publication which inspired 
him, largely he thinks, because he could switch horses in 
mid-stream and buy and install the right equipment— 
offset—at the right time.® 
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wanted for packaging field: 


Variable Cut-Off 


for web-offset press 


By GORDON H. DALSEMER 


Technical Consultant 
Baltimore, Md. 


URING the past decade lithography has made al- 

most phenomenal progress in two important fields. 
One of these is web-offset for the commercial newspaper 
and publication market. It is said that there are more 
than 1,000 web-offset presses now operating in the United 
States, and all but a handful of these have been started 
up within the past 10 years. 

The other growth field is that of packaging and, spe- 
cifically, folding cartons. Ten years ago the number of 
folding carton manufacturers who used lithography in 
their plants could be counted on your fingers. Today the 
amount of offset equipment used in the industry consti- 
tutes a major market, and even those boxmakers who 
haven’t yet installed sheet-fed lithographic equipment in 
their own plants usually have arrangements with paper 
lithographers to run jobs that can’t be handled on letter- 
press or gravure equipment. 

These two segments of the graphic arts—web-fed off- 
set and sheet-fed offset — have caused a real revolution 
in the respective fields mentioned above. They offer ad- 
vantages that can be obtained in no other way — advant- 
ages of speed, economy and quality — that no cost and 
market-conscious printer or packager could overlook. 

It is fascinating and somewhat ironic to note that these 
lithographic systems have advantages and disadvantages 
which are the exact opposite of the other. Here is a real 
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study in contradictions. “The web-fed offset presses in use 
today have the tremendous advantage of running from 
webs or rolls which allows them to print at higher speeds 
and save the cost of sheeting. On the other hand, these 
presses are limited by the fixed size of their cylinders. 

The sheet-fed press, on the other hand, has the advant- 
age of being able to print an infinite number of sizes 
within its range, but has the great disadvantage of using 
only sheets, which cost considerably more than stock pur- 
chased in rolls. 

It is my opinion that a marriage of these two presses 
will be the greatest boon to the lithographic industry since 
the discovery of offset, It will result in removing the dis- 
advantages of both and compounding the advantages. 
Here will be a machine printing from rolls at speeds of 
1,000 or more feet per minute in any number of colors 
and coatings, Ovens will flash dry the ink and the web 
and coatings. Any size box, label, or wrapper can be 
accommodated without waste. Quality of printing and 
register will be excellent. Ovens will flash dry the ink 
and the web can be further processed in-line or rewound. 


Lithography for Folding Cartons 
ET us examine a little more closely one segment of 
the enormous packaging industry — folding cartons. Un- 
til shortly after World War II virtually all folding car- 
tons were manufactured on flat-bed letterpresses, and there 
had been no major improvements in the field for a gen- 
eration, Gravure began to make some inroads in the late 
40’s and 50’s because it is a process which could utilize 
rolls as they came-from the mill and because it is possible 
to complete certain parts of the manufacturing of fold- 
ing cartons in-line with the printing process. In those 
days many carton printers believed that gravure would 
eventually become the answer to all their dreams. It 
did then, and still does, a good job in certain specialized 
fields, but it has lost its impetus because of some very 
severe limitations. In brief, they are as follows: 

1, Cost of gravure preparatory work and cylinders is 
significantly higher than either letterpress or offset. 

2. The high cost of gravure inks is a factor that many 
printers learned to their dismay after installing the equip- 
ment. 

3. Although gravure gives an acceptable quality on some 
surfaces, it cannot give as high a quality as offset and 
does not meet the requirements of many package pur- 
chasers. 

It was in order to reach these desired quality levels 
that so many package manufacturers, including those with 
gravure equipment, turned to sheet-fed offset. 

Like every other segment of the graphic arts, the pack- 
aging industry is interested in greater speeds along with 
higher and higher quality. The present dependence on 
sheet-fed equipment is the greatest obstacle in achieving 
our goals, It is fairly obvious why the package manufac- 
turer is not able to utilize the web-fed offset presses cur- 
rently on the market. He is producing custom-manufac- 
tured packages for many customers in many different sizes. 
As prices of commodities rise and fall, the sizes of many 
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of the packages must be adjusted accordingly, and, there- 
fore, his equipment must be able to cope with an infinite 
number of variations. 

Some months ago a rather careful study was made to 
compare item by item the cost advantages, if any, of 
web-offset over gravure and sheet-fed offset. Here are 
some of the interesting facts which were turned up: 

1. It costs approximately $20 more a ton to buy box- 
board in sheets compared with rolls. Even small and med- 
ium-sized manufacturers of cartons are apt to use several 
thousand tons of boxboard a year. The savings of web 
over sheet-fed equipment in this area alone are very large. 

2. It has been calculated that a web-fed press can pro- 
duce in a given period about 50 percent more tonnage 
and, therefore, 50 per cent more dollar volume than a 
sheet-fed press. 

3. In comparing offset with gravure, a study of a num- 
ber of typical jobs indicates that the cost of gravure 
cylinders is on the average 45 per cent higher than that 
for offset engravings and plates for the same job. 

4. Ink is a very heavy factor in packaging because many 
packages are solidly covered, The figures in the study 
showed that the cost of rotogravure inks is between 35 
and 40 per cent higher than lithographic ink. 

5. Many companies operating both gravure and sheet- 
fed equipment have learned that there is a significantly 
higher waste factor in the operation of gravure equipment. 
The same experience would hold with web-fed offset, but 
there is no reason to believe that it will be higher than 
gravure. 

6. As part of the study, a series of typical jobs was 
estimated on the basis of gravure, sheet-fed offset and 
web-fed offset. Web-fed offset showed consistently the 
lowest price, or the highest percentage of profit, which- 
ever way you may wish to put it. 


Variable Cut-Off Needed 
‘Em idea that the graphic arts and packaging indus- 
tries need a web-fed offset press with an infinitely variable 
cut-off or repeat is not a new one. A recent patent search 
shows that filings were made as long ago as 1929, and a 
whole series of patents have been issued since that time, 
none of which apparently has turned out to be practical 
for the manufacture of quality packaging although there 
appear to be a few machines that are being used to make 
business forms, bags and perhaps other paper products. 
The difficulties of building such a press on an economically 
sound operating basis are readily apparent. Both web-fed 
and sheet-fed offset presses are built today with fixed 
cylinder diameters for the plate, blanket and impression 
cylinders. Quite obviously, if all three of these must be 
changed every time the repeat size is changed, the cost 
becomes unbearable. A new and quite different approach 
is needed to solve the problem. 

The individual or company that first produces a prac- 
tical web-fed offset press with an infinitely variable cut- 
off or repeat will make a contribution to the industry 
which will cause a great step forward in graphic arts. Can 
such a challenge to American ingenuity pass unheeded ?® 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CLINIC 





What Are The Primary Colors? 


Q: I have always been under the 
impression — ever since grade school 
art classes — that the primary colors 
are red, blue and yellow, and that im- 
pression was supported by a recent 
television program, Disney’s “An Ad- 
venture In Color,’ 
Kodak. Yet, your column always 
stresses magenta, cyan and yellow as 
the primaries. I’m confused. Just 
what is the truth? 

J.F.F.,Pompron Puains, N.J. 


sponsored by 


A: The truth is that somebody 
goofed. The color explanation given 
in the TV program was nothing more 
than a perpetuation of the simple, but 
erroneous color explanation taught in 
the lower grades of 
schools, 

The terms red and blue should 
not have been used at all. But since 
they were, there should have been 
some definition given as to the specific 
characteristics of the colors quoted. 
As it stands, the terms red and blue 
only lead to confusion. A red that ab- 
sorbs blue and green light, and a 
blue that absorbs red and green light 
would not make the mixed colors 
demonstrated on the TV program. 
In or two paints the resulting 
color is approximately that which is 
common to both of them. If yellow 
and blue-green pigments are combin- 
ed, the result is green because this 
is the color common to the two pig- 
ments, But if a truly blue pigment 
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By HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Technical Editor 





It is impossible for Mr. 
Paschel to give personal replies 
by mail, but all questions will 
be answered in this column as 
soon after receipt as possible. 
The columnist also is available 
to the trade as a consultant for 
more complex litho problems. 











is mixed with yellow the result will 
be approximately black. Similarly, a 
mixture of red and blue will also be 
black. 

I am sure that Kodak did not in- 
tend to disseminate misinformation, 
although that is precisely what hap- 
pened. In many Kodak publications 
an effort is made to clear up the con- 
fusion created by incorrect terminol- 
ogy and popular misconceptions. The 
following excerpts are a few exam- 
ples. The first is from Kodak’s Color 
Data Book, Color As Seen And 
Photographed. 


“As everyone who has ever used a set 
of water colors probably knows, a large 
variety of colors can be matched by mak- 
ing appropriate mixtures of three suitably 
chosen primaries, commonly called “red,” 
“blue” and “yellow.” If the range of 
colors so produced is to be as complete 
as possible, however, the “red” will really 
be a magenta and the “blue” will really 
be a blue-green, or cyan. It is unfortunate 
that the quoted names have so often been 
used, because their use in this sense has 


undoubtedly acted as a bar to a more 
widespread understanding of the prin- 
ciples of color mixture.” 


Luckiesh, in 1923, said somewhat 
the same thing: 


“Most persons arrive at their scanty 
knowledge of color mixture through the 
use of water-colors or pigments and owing 
to certain misnomers confusion is wide- 
spread. Furthermore, when colored lights. 
are to be mixed the error is commonly 
made of basing these mixtures on the 
principles Many 
books by artists contain glaring errors in 
regard to color mixture .. . 


of mixing pigments, 


“The artist’s primary colors or the pri- 
mary colors of the substractive method are 
commonly named red, yellow and blue. 
They are more accurately designated as 
purple (magenta), yellow and blue-green.” 
(Light and Color in Advertising and Mer- 
chandising, M. Luckiesh. D, van Nostrand 
Company, 1923). 


In several Kodak Graphic Arts 
Data Books the following may be 
found: 

“In the past, Kodak publications have 
referred to the three process printing inks 
as “yellow,” “red,” and “blue.” Although 
these are the accepted terms in the trade, 
this practice is confusing in discussions on 
masking. It is now our practice to call 
the process printing inks yellow, magenta 
and cyan, as in other fields of color photo- 
graphy.” 


As you can see, Kodak is in favor 
of using the terms magenta, cyan and 
yellow to designate the substractive 
primaries. How they became a party 
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to the perpetuation of confusion is a 
mystery to me. I am even more 
puzzled by this event in view of the 
fact that the program involved Walt 
Disney Studios, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany and Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. These three organizations have 
on their staffs some of the leading 
color scientists who, I am sure, would 
have preferred a more accurate ex- 
planation. 

Luckiesh points out that it is diff- 
cult to understand the additive mix- 
ture of colored lights (the principle 
of color TV) if the reasoning em- 
ployed is that of the substractive prin- 
ciple. How much more difficult must 
it be if there is any confusion as to 
the colors involved. 

On the TV program under dis- 
cussion, an explanation of how color 
TV works was given after that of 
paint mixture. I am sure many view- 
ers must have been puzzled why red, 
blue and yellow make all other colors 
in one case (paints), and red, blue 
and green in the other (TV). For 
certain mixtures to occur, the color- 
ants must have specific characteristics 
regardless of the color name employ- 
ed. But when the color name gives no 
clue as to the nature of the colorant, 
or the same name is given to two 
radically different colors, then the in- 
experienced become hopelessly 
fused. 


For this and many other reasons, 


con- 


it is important that color terminology 
be correct when 
theory and color mixture principles. 
The use of the popular, but mislead- 
ing color terms on the TV program is 
what confused you, probably 
thousands of other viewers. (See also 


explaining color 


and 
the November column.) 


Gaseous Burst Agitation 


Q: Some photographers using gase- 
ous burst agitation claim that the gas 
helps prolong the life of the solution. 
Is this true? 

G. H. M., Newark, N. J. 

A: While the useful life of solu- 
tions may be extended by the agitation 
system, it is not likely that the gas 
in itself acts directly as a preservative 
by chemical means. Nitrogen is pur- 
posely selected because of its inert 
chemical character. Any other gas, 


if equally inert, could be employed. 
Nitrogen is used only because it has 
two decided advantages over other 
gases —low cost and an extremely 
low reaction rate. 

Prior to the gas burst system it was 
necessary to agitate the film hangers 
by hand periodically throughout the 
This 


entire development cycle. in- 


_evitably introduced a great quantity 


of air into the solution. With the gas 
burst technique, the hangers are usual- 
ly agitated by hand only for a brief 


period when they are first placed in 

































@ Operates Automaticall 





the tank. 
duce air into the developer is thus 


The opportunity to intro- 


less than with the completely manual 
technique. This reduction in air con- 
tent alone prolongs developer life con- 
siderably. In addition, the inert gas 
escaping from the surface of the solu- 
tion displaces air which would other- 
wise react with the developer com- 
ponents. 

Any extension in solution life with 
the gas burst technique is, by present 
and 


benefit 
not a property of the gas." 


evidence, an accidental 
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fine coat of dry starch powder. 
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Lithographing 
the 
Photograph 


By CHARLES B. TAYLOR 


Litho-Krome Company, Columbus, Ga. 


HE advertising industry has placed upon lithograph- 
ers the task of lithographing the photograph with 
fidelity, with higher and higher standards of technical 
excellence, and with flexible production capabilities to 
meet a wide variety of situations. 
Let us discuss briefly three significant factors which 
confront us as lithographers, each of which requires a new 
approach to our task of lithographing the photograph. 


1. Smaller Photos Being Used 
First, the trend of our leading photographers toward 
the creation of original color photography, in the form of 
smaller photographs, and the problems which we inherit 
in their reproduction. The problems presented by the 
enlarged reproduction of 2% x 3%” and 2% x 2%” 
transparencies are manifold. They are as complex as they 
are varied. We are all familiar with the deceptive char- 
acteristics of the transparency. To the naked eye it may 
appear as sharp as a needle in its original size. However, 
with each degree of enlargement there is a marked loss 
of sharpness and relative loss of detail and definition. 
The grain of the film itself is magnified by its enlarge- 
ment. The result of enlargement of considerable magni- 
tude is the inevitable grainy appearance of the reproduc- 
tion when viewed from a near distance. 


From an address delivered at the 29th annual convention of 
the National Association of Photo-Lithographers, New York. 
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Of course, imperfections in the transparency are one of 
the critical problems in the enlargement of a small photo- 
graph. There is nothing more dispassionate or objective 
than the camera lens. Every scratch or mutilation and 
each fragment of dust or dirt will be magnified and be- 
come an objectionable part of the enlarged reproduction 
if not detected and removed from the transparency. 
Our company printed a calendar which was produced 
from 2% x 2%4” Anscochromes. The art direction and 
photography were by Victor Keppler. The backgrounds 
were rendered in pastel chalks. A total of 1,728 photo- 
graphs were taken to provide an ample selection, for the 
photographer and client, from which to choose 12, 


One of Litho’s Principal Challenges 
HIS calendar provides an interesting example of one 
of the principal challenges which confront lithographers 
today. In the past we have produced the calendar from 
8 x 10” transparencies. The creative photography was by 
the same photographer and the format of the calendar 
was similar. However, the photographer, in order to 
achieve a new mobile feeling and candid expressions, 
abandoned his 8 x 10’ camera and used a 2% x 214”. 
This is not an isolated example of this concept. It is 
indicative of a trend and presents a challenge to our 
technique and capabilities. 

Based on our experience, we cannot urge too strongly 
that you become a part of the planning and creative phases 
of the projects on which you will serve as lithographers, 
whenever it is possible to do so. It will implement the 
effectiveness of the photographer-lithographer team and it 
will pay off in the technical excellence of the finished 
production. 


2. Using Type C Prints 
, second challenge, which confronts us also per- 
tains to copy. I refer specifically to the problem of pro- 
ducing top quality portrayal from Type C prints. Al- 
though the manufacturer has changed the designation of 
Type C to Ektacolor, we shall, in this discussion, use the 
term Type C Print because it is best known to most 
of us. While this kind of copy has been reported to be 
ideal for reproduction purposes, there is reasonable doubt 
that the record will substantiate this claim. Much photo- 
graphic research has gone into the negative-positive color 
system. This research has given us reflective copy, Type 
C prints, produced from color negatives. These color 
prints comprise yet another kind of copy to challenge the 
lithographer’s capacity in this era of accelerated change. - 
The fact of change, change in itself, is not new to the 
lithographer. In the fast moving span of a few years, 
since just prior to World War II, we have many innova- 
tions. Some of us remember the Dufaycolor color process 
and the Chromatone. Both were effective as original color 
copy. These are, of course, now obsolete and, except for 
a few pioneers, are either forgotten or unknown to the 
craftsmen and technicians manning the grapic arts today. 
Then came possibly the finest representation of all— 
the carbro. With all of its capacity for detail and fidelity 
of color it lacked the characteristics of economy of dupli- 
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NOW... 
the biggest news since PLESTAR! 


New Ansco 


REPROLITH 
HY-ORTHO 


coated on .004° PLESTAR BASE 


Speeds up the Job and Improves Results! 
You'll discover all these advantages with the first box of Reprolith HY-ORTHO: 


Built-In Latitude gives Reprolith Hy-Ortho more 
“safety margin” in exposure and development without 
impairing image quality. 


Steep Contrast assures extremely hard dot structure 
. .. makes etching easier. 


New AntiAbrasion Surface puts Reprolith® Hy-Ortho 
film way out front in protection against scratches and 
nicks in handling. This cuts down expensive make- 
overs. 


Wide Choice of Filters is practicable with Reprolith 
Hy-Ortho because of this emulsion’s high orthochro- 
matic sensitivity. 
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Excellent Size-Holding property of Plestar base makes 
Reprolith Hy-Ortho a “‘natural” for exacting jobs. 


Faster Drying because of modern, thin emulsion of 
Reprolith Hy-Ortho and low moisture absorption of 
Plestar base. 


Be sure to take advantage 
of this big news . . . by or- 
dering Reprolith Hy-Ortho 
on .004” Plestar from your 
Ansco Dealer! . . . Ansco, 
Binghamton, N. Y. A Di- 
vision of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation. 
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cation. It was just as time consuming and costly to make 
the second Carbro of a photograph as it was the original. 
In spite of the unexcelled quality of the Carbro, we can 
probably count on our hands the studios and laboratories 
of the nation that still make Carbros. The death knell 
of this fine example of craftsmanship and copy source was 
sounded and the Dye Transfer was heralded as its re- 
placement. 

The Dye Transfer is a fine source of color copy for the 
lithographer, where the original is a transparency. It is 
especially functional where material—art work or type— 
is to be added to a color illustration which is in trans- 
parency form. The dye transfer’s capabilities in fidelity, 
brilliance and detail are excellent. Furthermore, addi- 
tional copies of a dye transfer can be made economically, 
a distinct advantage over the carbro. 

We are all aware of the effort which is going into the 
promotion of Type C prints. These possess advantages 
in providing multiple color prints, which can be expe- 
ditiously processed for layouts, and which greatly simplify 
the preparation of camera-ready copy. But, it seems to 
me, most of the Type C prints that are available today 
have a long way to go to approximate the quality of the 
Dye Transfer. Yet it takes little perception to foresee 
that the use of Type C, as original color copy, is replacing 
other media. Will the Type C, with all of its limitations, 
replace the Dye Transfer in the foreseeable future? If 
the present trend is an indication, perhaps we can, even 
now, see the handwriting on the wall. 

This is a critical change which challenges the capa- 
bilities of our entire industry! Its consequences are vital, 
for it directly affects the quality of our product. Although 
Type C prints are reported to be ideal for reproduction, 
we have not found them so. The color range is much 
greater than it is possible to duplicate with ink on paper. 
For example, deep reds, blues, greens, and blacks are much 
deeper in tone than our process inks will reproduce. This 
is a major problem; but not nearly so serious as the fact 
that shadow detail is dificult to maintain in all photo- 
mechanical reproduction, and this is particularly true, 
when trying to recover it from a Type C print. 


3. Improving Black and White Reproduction 
HE third challenge is that of improving black and 
white reproduction by offset lithography. 

In our determination to improve the quality of process 
color in the last decade we have, as an industry, admitted- 
ly neglected black and white. The demand for color, 
by our patrons, has placed emphasis and urgency on the 
reproduction of color. Our trade organizations, our re- 
search activities and the suppliers of the lithographic in- 
dustry, have kept pace with the demand. All of these 
have provided materials, equipment and technology with 
which we have fulfilled the requirements of the advertis- 
ing industry insofar as process color is concerned. 

Now, what has happened during the last decade, in 
the development of quality black and white by offset 
lithography? Why, practically nothing nothing has hap- 
pened! As far as black and white is concerned, it has 
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been the same gray medium that it was 10 or 15 years 
ago! 

With all of the progress and improvement in litho- 
graphic papers, offset presses, rollers, blankets, plates and 
inks, none of these has materially improved the medi- 
ocrity of offset black and white. With all of the research 
and productive development that science has performed, 
in improving the technology for our industry to raise the 
standards of black and white production, there is a mini- 
mum of tangible evidence that we are exploiting the 
scientific knowledge and equipment which has been made 
available to us! 

The challenge of the production of quality black and 
white by offset lithography confronts us! The demand 
exists! We need not abandon this market to either letter- 
press or sheet fed gravure! 

So, now, the question presents itself! What can we, 
the quality minded lithographers, do about it? The answer 
can be found by utilizing the tools and techniques which 
science has provided. This discussion concerns one con- 
cept, and a brief description of the technique involved in 
one approach to the problem at hand. At our company 
we have produced black and white subjects in two im- 
pressions. We call this Litho-Krome Black. Please bear 
in mind that while it is two impressions. the sheet has 
gone through the press only once. Both sheets traveled 
through the same two-color press one time. 

Now, how is this an example of taking advantage of 
what science has provided? First, it makes use of an 
obvious technological advancement built into the press 
equipment itself. Since our production presses are of 
two-unit construction, it should be the natural procedure 
to use both units whenever possible, even when printing 
black and white. This scientific advantage is exploited 
by putting black ink on both units and laying down two 
impressions as each sheet passes through the press. There 
are two different black plates, at 30° apart, one carrying 
the high-key portion of the subject, the other plate, the 
shadow. 

Second, while two impressions of black are applied, 
a scientific instrument is used to read a control spot on 
the back edge of each sheet. How much ink is carried 
on each unit? As much as can be transferred without 
offsetting or refilling. Specifically a maximum density of 
1.85 to 2.00. The result will give the depth of a fine 
glossy photograph, 

There are, of course, many other scientific achieve- 
ments which have been made available to lithography 
that make these reproductions feasible and possible. For 
example, stable base photographic films insure fit. The 
improved magenta contact screen is a marvel of con- 
venience and control! Improved plates, and coatings, as 
well as refined densitizers, have played an important role 
in increasing our quality potential. Deep-etch copperized 
aluminum plates were used for the production of the 
two-impression jobs. However, quite possibly, presensi- 
tized plates could have done an equally effective job. 
Perhaps presensitized plates would have added even more 
fidelity, and at a more economical cost." 
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A New Device for 


Maintaining Consistent Color 


T is difficult to single out the one 

most important variable in the 
lithographic process, however, the 
daily problem of maintaining consist- 
ent color throughout the press run, 
undoubtedly ranks high, Checking 
press color in the avetage litho shop 
is left entirely to the visual judg- 


Figure 1. 
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By JOHN M. LUPO, JR. 
Di-Noc Chemical Arts, Inc. 


ment of the pressman or his imme- 
diate supervisor, and interpretation of 
color quality is an individual opinion. 

Such factors as eye fatigue, lighting 
conditions, etc. often complicate vis- 
ual inspection of the: press sheet, even 
by the experts. To overcome this 
problem the use of a densitometer to 


CONTROL MOTOR FOUNTAIN ROLLER 
/ 


Diagram of Inkatron on offset press. 


check the press sheet has become quite 
popular. This operation involves the 
reading by a reflection densitometer 
of color control patches (solids) by 
the use of the three separation filters 
— red, green and blue. These densito- 
meter readings give data on ink den- 
sity and color contamination. 
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The complete offset ink service 


of S&V was built to meet your litho needs economically and promptly. You'll find the widest range of dependable 

offset inks available today at S&V. Each ink is the result of years of experience, research and imaginative product 

development. Web or sheet fed... heat or quick set... there’s a successful S&V ink that meets your requirements. 
Your local S&V man will be happy to prove it by performance. 


PRINTING INKS * LITHO CHEMICALS AND BLANKETS 
SINCLAIR and VALENTINE Co. 


PRINTING INK DIVISION © #AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY @ 
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611 West 128th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Density readings are taken at set 
intervals throughout the press run 
and standards established. Variations 
from the standard alert the pressman 
to make the proper adjustments. A 
more detailed explanation of this 
procedure is available in the LTF 
publication, Color Separation Photo- 
graphy. 

While the use of this sytem is a 
tremendous improvement over visual 
interpretation, the reflection density 
method does have certain limitations, 
in that the specific amount of correc- 
tion must be interpreted and there is 
a time lag from notice of the error to 
its correction. It would seem logical 
that a continuous recording densito- 
meter capable of reading each sheet, 
coupled with a device that could 
control the ink fountain, would un- 
questionably be a major step toward 
elimination of this problem, and this 
is basically what the Inkatron does. 
This instrument, manufactured by J. 
F. Crosfield Ltd., London, continual- 
ly measures ink density and evaluates 
and controls ink film thickness on 
sheet or web-fed presses. (Figure 1). 


. Inkatron In Use 

When the approved copy has been 
obtained during makeready, the meter 
on the Inkatron control panel is ad- 
justed to zero, Thereafter, the unit 
operates as a continuous recording 
densitometer, measuring variations 
from the approved sheet and making 
corrections on the ink ductor mech- 
anism. 

The system consists of : 

1. A Scanning Head 
. A Timer Unit 
. Control Chassis 
. Control Panel 
. Control Mechanism 
. Main Cubicle 
. Chart Recorder (Optional) 


On & W bo 


“ION 


1. The Scanning Head 

The scanning head is mounted on 

a bar between the side frames of the 
press at a small distance from the im- 
pression cylinder. It scans a color 
-control patch and produces an elec- 
trical signal corresponding to the 
color being measured. This signal is 
fed into the main cubicle which con- 
tains an electronic computer. The 
sensitive scanning head can detect a 


variation of as little as 4% of one 
per cent of the color density. 


2. Time Unit 

This unit synchronizes the scan- 

ning head to the plate cylinder and 

also to the specific portion of the 
sheet to be measured. 


3. Control Chassis 
This is housed in the main cubicle 
and processes the signals received 
from the scanning head. The control 
chassis evaluates the color of the 
printed sheet and also controls the 
circuit which actuates the ink ductor 
control mechanism. 


4. Control Panel 

Information received from the 

control chassis indicates the density 

change in percentages on the panel 

meter. This unit contains all the con- 
trols necessary for operation. 


5. Control Mechanism 

This small electric motor is coupled 

to the duct adjusting mechanism and 

is controlled by the automatic circuit 
of the control chassis. 


6. The Main Cubicle 
This consists of the control chassis. 
computor and the main power supply. 


7. The Charter Recorder 

This produces a continuous record- 
ing of ink densities by a series of 
dotted lines representing the density 
of each of the colors. A one per cent 
change in ink density, which would 
be unnoticeable to the human eye, 
gives a sideways movement of .05 inch 
on the chart. The paper speed is one 
inch per hour, giving the chart a life 


of 30 days of press operation. 


Accuracy of Unit 
Figure 2. shows an analysis of an 
actual printing operation on a Mann 
Press. The sensitivity of the scan 
ning head was set at a maximum of 
two per cent. In the manual control 
column, the Inkatron was used as a 
monitoring device only, and the den- 
sities of the ink film were recorded 
on a chart recorder. The shaded por- 
tion represents the nonvisual zone, 
which means that as long as the graph 
falls within the shaded portion, the 
eye cannot see the difference in color. 
However, when the graph goes out- 
side the shaded portion, the variation 
becomes visible to the eye. In the 
chart at the right, the Inkatron was 
put on fully automatic operation, 
showing that there were no color 
changes visible to the eye during the 
length of the run. 


Interpretation Required 

It might appear that an instrument 
such as the Inkatron could solve all 
the press problems involving color, 
however, that is not so. The pressman 
will still have to make ready, adjust 
fountain keys, etc., and approve a 
printed sheet before the Inkatron can 
be used. This unit will only standard- 
ize on the approved sheet and not 
establish standards. 
However, it will eliminate color vari- 
ations throughout the run, improv- 
ing and standardizing on overall 
quality. 

Here, again, is illustrated the ap- 
plication of electronics, clearly indi- 
cating its importance in the advance- 
ment of our industry.® 


its own color 


Figure 2. Analysis of production run. 
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S-T WIPE-ON PROCESS 
PRODUCES PLATES 
WITH STRONG SOLIDS 
AND FINE HALFTONES 


THAT WILL PRINT CLEANLY The $-T process requires no whirlers 
OVER me) 1c1-4-) RU NS or other special equipment. You can 


hand-coat the plates easily in just a 
couple of minutes. The coating com- 
pound is unaffected by humidity and 
can be applied to plates in advance. 


Exposure time is only half that required 
for. bichromate coatings. 


Developing operation is fast.and 
simple. 


Harold M. Pitman Company 


“Plow. 


Chicago 50, Hlinois 

Secaucus, New Jersey 

New York 36, New York 

Cleveland 11, Ohio 350 

Boston 10, Massachusetts The Pitman Sales Co., 
11 Melcher Street 


nost comp/ete source-for graphic arts supplies 
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‘CEILING DANGLERS’ 
added to POPAI show 





By H. H. SLAWSON 


Chicago Correspondent 


HE superior position of the lithographing process for Another 55 Merit Awards were made by the judges. 

production of point-of-purchase advertising displays Among lithographers receiving these were three of the 
was emphasized in the second annual merchandising four named above, Chicago Show Printing Co., Schmidt 
awards contest sponsored by the Point-of-Purchase Ad- and Consolidated. Others identified were Simmons-Wood- 
vertising Institute last month in Chicago. Among the 36 ward, Inc., Einson-Freeman Co., Industrial Lithographic 
classes of displays admitted to the contest lithography, Co. and Snyder & Black & Schlegel. 


with one exception (silk screen), was the only printing The award winners were featured in a “Hall of Fame” 
process recognized under contest rules. This class was sub- 
divided into five groups — lithographed units for wall, 
counter, floor and window displays and a fifth, quite new, 
for ceiling units. 

Chicago Show Printing Co. received the first award 
for the latter section, which was officially termed a “‘ceil- 
ing dangler.” By others it is also called a “mobile.” 
Chicago Cardboard Products Co. was credited with the 
mounting and finishing of this dangler, a brilliantly color- 
ed design, produced for the Dodge division of Chrysler velopment — the emergence of lithographic trade shops 
Corp. which limit their business exclusively to the printing of 

Many of the award winners were entered by advertis- 
ing agencies and brokers and the lithographer was not 


at the McCormick Place exposition center in Chicago 
during the 15th annual symposium and exposition of the 
Point-of-Purchase Advertising Institute, Nov. 7-9. Virt- 
ually every facet of the multi-billion dollar display busi- 
ness was represented by nearly 100 exhibitors who pre- 
sented their services and facilities to more than 4,000 
registered visitors. 


In a tour of the show ML noted one significant de- 


sheet plastics that are to be used for vacuum forming 
to obtain a three dimensional effect. 


identified in the credits. Among those whose names ap- Typical of these was the Buhl Press of Chicago, whose 
peared in the printed list of First Place winners were production manager, Miss Claire L. Gloesing, explained 
Schmidt Lithograph Co., Progress Lithograph Co. and that her firm does nothing but the lithography for the 
Consolidated Lithographing Corp. 3-D displays and also for illuminated signs, The com- 
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pleted printing job is turned over to the client who has 
the vacuum forming done elsewhere. Buhl Press, founded 
eight years ago, lithographs on styrene, vinyl, acetate, 
Mylar, metalized butyrate and other types of plastics. 
For the illuminated signs, four-color process work is done 
on both sides of the plastic sheets, 


New Waterproof Cloth 


E INSON-FREEMAN Co. made its first public show- 
ing of a display which uses a new type of waterproof 
cloth that, according to Robert Clayton, sales manager, 
permits halftone four-color process work for outdoor dis- 
plays. Progress Lithographing Co. featured its new “‘Pan- 
oramic” continuous display rolls, lithographed in 4, 5 and 
6 colors on corrugated stock for which the company claims 
to be the exclusive producer. John J. Bruder, vice presi- 
dent for sales, was in charge. 

Simmons-Woodward, Inc., had an extensive display of 
almost everything in the way of printed advertising ma- 
terials. The 54 presses for all processes which the com- 
pany operates in its 300,000 sq. ft. St. Louis plant, it 
was declared, can deliver ‘‘a complete package” for ad- 
vertising and merchandising use. Typical products shown 
included counter and floor displays, animated cardboard 
displays, calendars, packaging, decalcomanias, labels, and 
beer coasters. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. announced the availability of 
display products printed on a new type of silk fabric, 
laminated to a paper backing, with which “you can get 
a better quality printing job” as explained by James 


Adams, production planning manager. Along with this 
up-to-date feature, he said, certain jobs are printed from 
plates produced by the ancient and now seldom used hand 
crayon or “tusche” process. The 85-year-old San Fran- 
cisco firm, has set its goal for a 20 percent increase in 
its point of purchase display business for 1962. 
Industrial Lithographic Co., New York, featured ser- 
vices which provide a complete year’s program, from, the 
original idea to distribution of the finished materials. As 
specialists in creation of point-of-purchase displays, In- 
dustrial exhibited a line of unique flashers and motorized 
units, floor and counter merchandisers, outdoor displays, 
direct mail calendars, packaging, labels and other items. 
Snyder & Black & Schlegel, New York, boasted a bit 
about the fact that, even though its history goes back 117 
years (founded 1844), the company still is winning blue 
ribbons. Prominently displayed was the most recent prize, 
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a POPAI Merit Award for the “Four Roses Ice Cake,” 
created for the summer promotion of Four Roses Distillers 
Co. In tune with the November spirit SBS also featured 
a realistic, life-size turkey to be used as a ceiling dangler 
for meat store promotion. Shown too, was a series of 
transparencies for the 1962 Oldsmobile promotions. O. H. 
Stark, vice president, sales, was in charge. 

Inland-Magill Weinsheimer Co., Chicago, which was 
recently acquired and reorganized as a division of Haynes 
Lithographing Co., Rockville, Md., showed a complete 
line of unique point-of-sale displays, illuminated signs, 
direct mail, booklets, pamphlets, etc. Also, for examina- 
tion, was an assortment of catalogs printed on web-offset 
presses. Anthony Borre, sales manager, was in charge. 


Other Lithographers Represented 


Aone other lithographers not previously mention- 
ed, who occupied booths at the show were The Hennegan 
Co., Cincinnati; Inland Displays division of Inland Litho- 
garph Co., Chicago; Meyercord Co., Chicago; and U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph div. of Diamond National Corp., 
Cincinnati. Numerous lithographic brokers also presented 
their services in developing displays that are produced for 
them by various litho firms. 

During the Chicago meeting a series of symposiums was 
held to discuss problems peculiar to use of P-O-P adver- 
tising in food stores and supermarkets, service stations, 
beer merchandising, department, appliance and hardware 
stores, liquor and drug stores. There was general agree- 
ment by speakers that P-O-P advertising is an increasingly 
important area of sales promotion, but that it must be 
integrated with advertising, personal selling, publicity and 
other sales elements to be most effective. 

Robert L. Reck of General Mills, Inc., declared that 
the very competitive nature of today’s supermarket mer- 
chandising demands a more effective creation, design, con- 
struction and use of all P-O-P materials. Emphasizing 
use of the materials, he related case histories of his com- 
pany’s experiences with ineffective displays and with 
others from which more successful results followed when 
certain basic rules, which he outlined, wereapplied. 

The care needed to get displays into use was touched 
on by various speakers. Alfred P. Meaume, of American 
Oil Co., pleaded for better taste in use of displays around 
service stations. It isn’t necessary to scream our sales 
message,“Mr. Meaume declared. He suggested that sta- 
tion operators should get rid of the “cluttered” effect their 
advertising produces, “clean house and dress up.”® 





5 good as it looks!’ [- Brach's PURE CHOCOLATE... Tastes as good as it looks! 


Progress Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, 
won first prize in the single-faced corru- 
gated division in the Point-of-Purchase 
Advertising Institute’s second annual mer- 
chandising awards contest. The winner, 
a single-faced corrugated roll, was pro- 
duced for E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, 
for use in various retail outlets. 
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..-for advertising mailers or 
other selling pieces, whenever 
you want a stock with a sub- 
stantial feel...with strength 
to withstand rough handling 


in the nuails...with a flash of 
color. Hammermill Cover 
offers you a choice of Radiant 
White and nine rich colors. 











Use Hammermill Cover 
to build sales 


...for menus, table tents, or any job where a good 
printing impression makes the best selling impres- 
sion. Hammermill’s exclusive Neutracel® pulp pro- 
vides the firm, level surface good printing requires 
—offset or letterpress. Ask your Hammermill Mer- 
chant for a sample book and more information 
on versatile, hard-working Hammermill Cover. 


HAMMERMILL COVER 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie 6, Pa. 


The preceding page of this insert was printed by 
offset, this page by letterpress. Four-color and 
duotone reproduction on the offset side. Sheet 
size 25% x 38, eight up. Paper is Hammermill 
Cover, substance 65, Radiant White, Antique finish. 


_ 20D side printed by LETTERPRESS...for printing by Offset, see other side 
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Wall Street experts say that the more successful traders increase their 
earnings by converting slow moving (obsolete) stocks into the more progressive 
issues as soon as the trend is apparent. Thus, their money yields a maximum 
profit return. 
Now is the time to exercise the same decisive economic judgement in con- 
verting your slow moving (obsolete) equipment into progressive, profitable 
WEB-OFFSET. The trend to web-offset is more than apparent. And Clary’s new 
design is a gradual development program 
that enables you to fill your immediate press requirements . . . and add 
additional units (at no premium cost) as your production requirements expand. 
Invest in IUC now! You’re not just buying equipment, you’re investing in 
secure, profitable stock in the printing industry! 
For UC details contact: CLARY CORPORATION, GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION, 
Box 562, Ft. Worth, Texas. 




















Hveryone 
Likes 
Gilbert 


TAKES 
PRINTING 
BEAUTIFULLY__.___ 





ERASES LIKE MAGIC _ __ - a 


TOPS FOR 
QUALITY 
APPEARANCE __ __ __ 


You erase mistakes . .. even whole phrases... like magic, with just a soft rubber pencil eraser. They erase cleanly, too... no 
smudge ...no smear. Superase, with 25% new cotton fibre content, also has a quality appearance. It looks like regular bond 
paper, including the crisp cockle finish always associated with quality papers. And Superase Bond gives a beautiful letterhead 
impression by all reproduction processes. Send for sample kit containing a generous supply of Superase Bond and Superase Thin. 





type here “T then erase (a try its erasure quality yourself 


GILBERT SUPERASE BOND IN A WIDE 


SIZES AND WEIGHTS, INCLUDING GILBERT 


THIN (sub. 9), IS AVAILABLE FROM 


AMERICA'S FINEST PAPER MERCHANTS 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 
SAMPLE KIT 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham *Sloan Paper Company 
Mobile ....... *Partin Paper Company 
Montgomery *Weaver Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


COLORADO 


*Roach Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 
East Hartford 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Washington 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville * Jacksonville Paper Company 
Jacksonville *Virginia Paper Company 
Miami *Everglade Paper Company 
Orlando *Central Paper Company 
Pensacola *Pensacola Paper Company 
St. Petersburg *Pinellas Paper Company 
Tallahassee *Capital Paper Company 
Tampa *Tampa Paper Company 
West Palm Beach *East Coast Paper Co. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta .. *Sloan Paper Company 
Macon . *Macon Paper Company 
Savannah *Atlantic Paper Company 
IDAHO 
Boise ....*Carpenter Paper Company 
Pocatello ........*Carpenter Paper Company 


ILLINOIS 


*Green & Low Paper Co. 
*Whiting Patterson Co. 


*Stanford Paper Company 
....*Virginia Paper Company 


*Berkshire Papers Inc. 

..*Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

*Bradner Smith & Company 

*Carpenter Paper Company 

Dwight Bros. Paper Company 

*Empire Paper Company 

Chicago *Moser Paper Company 


Great Falls 
Missoula 


NEW JERSEY 


Hackensack 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 


New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte 
Charlotte 
Raleigh 
OHIO 
Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City .. 


OREGON 
Portland 


VARIETY OF 


\ SUPERASE 


*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Ward Thompson Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Garfield Card & Paper Co. 
*Lewmar Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 


..*W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 


*Franklin-Cowan Paper Company 
*Allan & Gray Corp. 

*Bishop Paper Company 

*Green & Low Paper Company 
*Hobson Miller Paper Co. 

*Ris Paper Company 

*Soxon Paper Corporation 
*Willmann Paper Company 
*Fine Papers, Inc. 

A. Compensa & Company 


*Charlotte Paper Company 
*Virginia Paper Company 


..*Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 


*Union Paper & Twine Company 
*Herrington Paper Company 
Chatfield Paper Corporation 
*Diem & Wing Paper Company 
*Union Paper & Twine Company 
*Scioto Paper Company 

*Sterling Paper Company 

*Hull Paper Company 


...*Paper Merchants Incorporated 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Tayloe Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 


Le eee 


INDIANA 
CUNIID bocce ne owes ; 
Indianapolis 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem 
Philadelphia 


Contains an ample supply 
of Gilbert Superase Bond in 


ees: 


*Bethlehem Paper Company 
*Quaker City Paper Co. 


..*C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
*C. P. Lesh Paper Company 


ed 


all weights, including 
Gilbert Superase Bond Thin. 


Send for it today. 


GILBERT 
GILBERT PAPER 


rare company 


Bi COMPANY 


eqenses euscons® 


MENASHA, 


WISCONSIN 


*Millcraft Paper Company 
lOWA 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 
KANSAS 
ea *Carpenter Paper Company 

*Wichita Paper Company, Inc. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville *Lovisville Paper & Mfg. Co. 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria *Lovisiana Paper Company Ltd. 

Baton Rouge *Lovisiana Paper Company Ltd. 

Monroe *Louisiana Paper Company Ltd. 
*The D & W Paper Company 

*Louisiaona Paper Company Ltd. 


*Peterson Paper Company 
*Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


Shreveport 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore *Stanford Paper Company 
MASSACHUSETTS 
*Andrews Paper Company 
*Tileston & Hollingsworth Company 
MICHIGAN 
*Service Paper Company 
Union Paper & Twine Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth *Carpenter Paper Company 
OS See *Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
Minneapolis *Carpenter Paper Company 
Minneapolis *General Paper Corporation 
Minneapolis *Inter-City Paper Company 
St. Paul *Carpenter Paper Company 
St. Poul *General Paper Corporation 
St. Paul *Inter-City Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson *Townsend Paper Company 


Kansas City *Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Kansas City *Carpenter Paper Company 
St. Louis *Beacon Paper Company 
St. BONS... ces *Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Springfield *Carpenter Paper Company 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Memphis 
Memphis 


Noshville ........ 


TEXAS 


Amarillo 


Harlingen 
Houston 
Lubbock 

San Antonio 
UTAH 

aw Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


WISCONSIN 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


CANADA 
Vancouver, B. C 
Winnipeg, Man 


*Rhodes Paper Company 
*Whiting Patterson Co. 
*Chatfield & Woods Company 
*Quoker City Paper Company 


..*Providence Paper Company 


*Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
*Roach Paper Company 
*Tayloe Paper Company 


Were *Bond-Sanders Paper Company 


*Kerr Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Virginia Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
McGinnis-Independent Paper Co. 
*Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
*Standard Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Steen-Macek Paper Company 
*Oshkosh Paper Company 
*Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

*Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
*Oshkosh Paper Company 


*Coast Paper Limited 
Mid-West Paper, Ltd. 


*These merchants carry a majority of 


Gilbert Quality Papers 


This is Gilbert Superase Bond, 25% new cotton fibre, white, cockle finish, sub. 20. 





The index and/or table of contents has 
been removed and photographed 
separately within this volume year. 


For roll film users, this information for the 
current volume year is at the beginning 
of the microfilm. For a prior year volume, 


this information is at the end of the 
microfilm. 


For microfiche users, the index and/or 
contents is contained on a separate fiche. 








At Crescent 


€ 
QUALITY 
is how we think... 
it’s a priceless 
ingredient we put 


in our INK 


when it comes 
to QU iT 
thee Ake ing 
we lack... 


it’s buying the best... 
like Cadillac! 


Ss a 


It’s important to make a “Good Impression”. If making lots of good 


impressions is what interests you as a printer, then you should be 
interested in “Crescent Ink’’,. You can depend on Crescent to help you 


create a good impression...on your paper, as well as on your friends. 


Next time you run a job that needs that added sparkle ... call the 
man from Crescent... he'll give you a RUN FOR YOUR MONEY! 


pice 


INK & 


COLOR COMPANY 
464 NORTH FIFTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNA. 
LooktoCrescentforink Leadership 


For fast service . . . call your regional Crescent Ink plant 
3801 West Rohr Avenue, Milwaukee 9, Wis. * 1040 Grant Street, S.E., Atlanta 15, Ga. * 716 Sidney Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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Get it right the first time 


When using Kodak films and plates, 
don’t inadvertently forsake all the 
extraordinary image quality built into 
the emulsion. You’re entitled to this 
quality. And you get it for sure when 
Kodak processing chemicals are at work. 
Negatives and positives that come right 
the first time comprise our goal. And 
we get there with chemicals as well as 
emulsions. 

Take, for example, the development 
of line or halftone images on Type 3 
Kodalith Films or Plates. For some 
time now we have pointed out Type 3’s 
remarkable latitude, contrast, and dot- 
etching capacity. To gain these features, 
and to keep them constant all day long, 
Kodalith Super Developer was made. 
(This works for Kodalith Royal Ortho 
Films and Plates, too, which have a 
faster emulsion with even greater dot- 
etching capacity.) 

Kodalith Super Developer has a tray 


Text for this advertisement was set photographically. 


Graphic Reproduction Sales Division 


How to process 
for the image quality 


you paid for 


life that no other developer can equal, 
which means one doesn’t have to com- 
pensate for speed loss due to overspent 
developer. 

Production rate in the darkroom stays 
constant. Make-overs are uncalled for. 
Here’s a string of more qualities of this 
developer: high capacity, clarity, ease 
of mixing, uniformity (meaning it can 
be depended on from one package to 
the next). 

A worthy competitor these days to 
Kodalith Super Developer is our new 
Kodalith Liquid Developer in Cubi- 
tainer* packages. Now, in a minute or 
two, the man in the darkroom can 
easily prepare a fresh batch of long- 
lasting, high-quality developer by mix- 
ing a lot of water with a little Kodalith 
Liquid Developer. 

The convenience is appealing. Kodak 
Dispenser Tubes are plugged in, highly 
concentrated solutions are drawn off 


and mixed thoroughly with water. The 
Cubitainer is discarded when empty. 
(Crystallization or freezing at lower 
temperatures, by the way, need no 
longer be of concern.) Another dark- 
room convenience that is quite appeal- 
ing is Kodak Rapid Fixer in Cubitainers. 
The two of them should keep many 
darkrooms running smoothly. 

It looks like we’re telling you that 
the right processing chemicals are just 
as important as exposing the right film. 
And they are! We want you to get your 
money’s worth from the Kodak films 
and plates you buy. 


We haven’t said anything about the package sizes 
of these chemicals. This sort of information we 
leave up to your Kodak Graphic Reproduction 
Dealer, who is ready to help you with such things. 
See him also for our continuous-tone developers, 
stop baths, safelights, and other equipment and 
chemicals we offer the graphic arts. 


**Hedwin Corp 


**A Look at Photolithography”’ is a new movie we've made for you 
to show your customers and prospects. Write us for more details. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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here is the fabulous new 
temperature controlled sink « 
from grafco, with all the 
outstanding features you 
require&then 

some! is 


~ — this temperature 
: / controlled sink performs 
as well ~~ or better than any other priced to 
$1600. it maintains temperatures to within 
> f. (plus or minus) within a range of 10°f. to 
90°f. features: fiberglass coating, dump trough, 
solid redwood construction immune to erosion 
from rust and acids. 24x30" plastic trays are 
standard equipment. $795. 


F.0.B. FAI 
GRAFCO EQUIPMENT CO. ag-2-c-+ 
T: HACKENSACK, 
pesigeser 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY AND VALUE PROVEN EQUIPMENT FOR THE GRAPHIC INDUSTRIES 
A DIVISION OF GRAFCO INDUSTRIES, INC. paw 
NATIONAL SALES OFFICE: 291 3rd AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. [| OREGON 9-7422 


2 
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DeceMBER, 1936 — The Christmas 
issue noted that “with the passing of 
the dark days and the coming of a 
better business day, we should all have 
much for which we can be thank- 
ful.” . . . An Eastern lithographer’s 
price list indicated that he would 
lithograph 1,000 four-page forms, 8% 
x 11” for $20.30, black ink on sul- 
phite bond. 
* * * 

Howard Ketchum wrote about 

the influence of color on market- 

ing, pointing out that “knowing 
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HAPPY TO REPORT MAJOR RED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
‘‘Composition—T wo-thirder in print- 
ing plant. Young man desires position 
in lithographic industry. Start $15 a 


what colors the public is suscepti- 
ble to permits smaller inven- 
tories.” Other claims for color 
were made in an article by Albert 


E. Haase, who said that “many 
sales appeals are fulfilled by 
color.” IPI, pursuing a vigorous 
campaign on color education, an- 
nounced an essay contest for 
printing students on the subject 
“The Importance of Color in 


Printing.” 
* * * 


week.” 


UCTION IN OPERATING COSTS IN 1961 


ATTRIBUTE SAVING LARGELY TO USE OF AQUATEX OUTER COVERING AND 
DAMPABASE UNDER CUSHION ON ALL DAMPENING ROLLERS OUR PRESSMEN 


FIND AQUATEX DAMPABASE DO NOT CREEP OR LINT AS FORMER COVERING DID 
WORLD PRESS 533 NORTH 11 ST. 


DOWNTIME CUT TO BONE ISSUING INSTRUCTIONS NOW TO DISTRIBUTOR TO 


KEEP SENDING AQUATEX AND DAMPABASE NEXT YEAR THOUGHT YOU 


WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 


Decemser, 1951 — Lord Baltimore 
Press had everything in operation in 
its new $2 million plant in Baltimore. 
Advance planning for the expansion 
required four years, including market 
surveys, engineering studies, analyses 
of other plants and designing. 
* * * 
LTF described its new recording 
densitometer at the annual re- 
search meeting of the Foundation 
in Chicago. Considerable inter- 
est was shown in the new LTF 
aluminum-copper bi-metal plate 
... How metal signs are litho- 
graphed was the subject of an 
article about Donaldson Art Sign 
Co., Covington, Ky. 
* * % 
LNA announced plans for its second 
Lithographic Awards Competition, 
for lithographic work in 42 classifi- 
cations .. . The U. S. Department 
of State asked the industry to assist 
in assembling a poster exhibit for 
counter-propaganda purposes in Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. 
The penny post card passed into 
history as new postal rates went 
into effect. Similar rate hikes 
were made on second and third 
class mail. Meyercord Co., Chi- 
cago, honored 77 members of its 
Quarter Century Club. 


DeEcEMBER, 1956—An editorial com- 
mented that the letterpress industry’s 
announcement of a proposed research 
program, patterned after the LTF, 
gave the Foundation the chance to 
enjoy the truth of the old proverb, 
“Tmitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery.” >... 
+ * # 

George A. Mattson, formerly 

with the Chicago Lithographers 

Association and LNA, joined 

Printing Industry of America... 
A. L. Tucker was elected president of 
Sauls Lithograph Co., Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C.® 
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3-M Opens Printing Products Plant 


M. INNESOTA Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. dedicated 
a new printing products plant at Mid- 
dleway, W. Va., November 27, with 
James Harrison, Pubic Printer of the 
United States, participating at the 
ribbon-cutting ceremony and deliver- 
ing the featured address at a luncheon 
at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., which fol- 
lowed. The new plant is 3M’s second 
printing products plant, Until now all 
production facilities have been located 
at 3M’s Chemolite plant near St. 
Paul. The availability of a second 
source of supply for 3M _ printing 
products now affords protection to 
customers whose own operations might 
be impaired by an interruption of pro- 
duction at the Chemolite p!ant, such 
as might result from a disaster of 
some kind. The Middleway location 
will also provide better and faster 
service to 3M’s many printing prod- 
ucts customers in eastern markets. 
Reasons for selecting Middleway as 
the site of the new plant were ready 
access to major eastern markets, the 
availability of a good supply of pure 
water and unpolluted air in the area 
(both being of exceptional importance 


Temperature and humidity controls in the offset plate converting 
room (left) are checked by Alfred Schmit, maintenance super- 





ee 





in production of presensitized plates) 
an excellent labor supply and good 
industrial climate, and good potential 
for future expansion. The original 
owner of the site was Varel Mills 
who operated a woolen mill. Minne- 
sota Mining purchased their plant and 
270 acres of land late in 1959 and 
started construction of a major addi- 
tion to the previous plant which has 
approximately doubled the size. The 
plant went into production early last 
summer, and now employs about 70 
people. W. L. Petersen is plant man- 
ager and James R. McClintick is pro- 
duction manager. 

Design and construction were un- 
der the supervision of Cyril P. Pesek, 
corporate vice-president in charge of 
engineering and staff manufacturing. 
There were particular problems in 
construction of the Middleway plant, 
because presensitized lithographic 
plates, the major product made at the 
plant, can be manufactured to meet 
3M’s quality control standards only 
in an atmosphere completely free of 
dust, with temperature and humidity 
controlled within close limits at all 
times regardless of outside weather. 


ey 


k (right) to front of plant as W. L. Petersen watches. 





Thus the design of the air condition- 
ing and filtration systems was highly 
critical. Also, walls, floors and ceilings 
were built of special materials so that 
it would be possible to maintain an 
essentially dust-free atmosphere at all 
times. In addition, special lighting fix- 
tures were installed in the manufac- 
turing areas, because the plates being 
produced are highly light-sensitive. 
At the plant dedication advance 
announcement was made of a new 
photo-offset plate especially designed 
for short run requirements, The new 
Type E 
plastic aluminum laminate which, ac- 


plate is a one-sided paper 


cording to 3M, is the only plate on 
the market with a metal surface and 
offering all the benefits of a metal 
plate at low cost. It has been designed 
to give increased production on the 
press, superior quality and built-in 
consistency, but at a considerable cost 
reduction. A presensitized, aluminum 
foil, Type E is a negative acting plate 
which is processed with a single step. 
It is extremely fast, simple to make 
and has great flexibility. 

Present at the plant dedication were 
a group of 3M executives headed by 
the company president, Herbert P. 
Buetow. West Virginia guests includ- 
ed State Senator Clarence Martin and 
Rep. Harley O. Staggers. 

(Continued on Page 72) 


intendent at the plant. Preparing to expose 3M photo offset plate 
(right) is David Sibole. At right is supervisor Glen Wallace. 








Valuable for MICR work: 


Ink Film Thickness Gauge 


By MIKE GEARY 


Washington Correspondent 


HEN the Bank Management Commission of the 

American Bankers Association published a supple- 
ment to its final specifications and guides for mechanized 
check handling, just two years ago, many banks not al- 
ready in the process of change-over, took another look; 
noted the results reported on MICR;; and the rush to this 
new time, manpower and economic advantage continued 
to grow until the MICR, abbreviation of Magnetic Ink 
Character Recognition, became known in many public 
relations suites as the most publicized short-form identity 
since FDR. 

The MICR story, as it affected one of the largest bank- 
ing establishments in the world, is told by Everett B. 
Kennedy, assistant vice president, Chase Manhattan Bank ; 
in collaboration with Alexander Quaglierello, the bank’s 
supervisor of check imprinting, in a recently published 16- 
page presentation to bankers. 

That all banks and banking systems had not taken ‘““The 
Common Machine Language for Mechanized Check Han- 
dling”, or sub-title, “Final Specifications and Guides — 
to Implement the Program’’, as seriously as those at Chase 
Manhattan, was one conclusion that might be drawn from 
the final page. And, there might have been those, who 
for some reason, had decided to do a little implementing 
on their own; in spite of the ABA following in the print- 
ing trades as well as the captive bank shops. If such non- 
conformity did exist, it was surely not in accord with the 
Chase stand on ABA Specifications. The principal author 
ended his informative brochure with, “Bankers must insist 
that bank stationers and anyone else in this field, must meet 
the ABA specifications; if we are to have a common 
language. If we assume an attitude of indifference, we will 
only be sabotaging our automatic accounting systems”’. 

This final point taken by Mr, Kennedy has proved its 
self on many occasions, when introduction of inconsistencies 
into controlled programming, has resulted only in expense 
and waste. 

The ABA Specification Booklet No. 147, a less ob- 


jective-sounding title than the other two mentioned, but 
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nevertheless the same publication, has been well accepted 
throughout the industry where MICR programs are in 
operation. With those not directly connected with the 
program, it has been difficult at times to keep abreast of 
the multitude of association, manufacturer, supplier and 
trade journal publications and specifications on the sub- 
ject. However, printers and lithographers, who by choice 
or otherwise, have undertaken magnetic imprinting have 
learned swiftly of the accuracy requirements, signal level 
testers, magnifiers and projection inspectors and other 
precision devices, used to provide services when printing 
magnetic inks. Although different magnetic inks may re- 
quire different thicknesses in order to render proper signal, 
once this thickness is determined it must be maintained 
throughout the press run. 

Whether it be ABA, or any other set of standards, 
the improper thickness of ink on the printed sheet, 
seriously affects production and causes rejections or in- 
correct identification in machine sorting. Once the mag- 
netic ink has been correctly compounded and loaded into 
the ink fountain, the pressman should perform frequent 
checks to insure that the thickness of ink on the rollers is 
in correct relation to the ink which is to appear on the 
printed sheet. 

MICR Inks Generally 0-2 Mils 


The thicknesses for inks used in MICR programs are 
generally to be found within the 0-2 mils range and 
seldom below 0.4-0.6 mil, In order to check the thickness 
of wet ink film on ink rollers, a precise measuring instru- 
ment must be employed. 

Among the supply firms concerned with the mechanics 
of critical ink measurements, is Gardner Laboratory, Inc., 
Bethesda, Md., which produces the Interchemical Wet 
Film Thickness Gage. 

Among the many physical testing instruments and 
equipment, developed or manufactured by this firm, is 
a series of nine wet film thickness gauges, with full scale 
calibration ranges from 0-0.4 mil upwards to a gauge 
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Runs like a dream! You’re on Cloud Nine when you run double coated Consolidated Offset 


Enamels. Consolidated’s double coating assures trouble-free press performance. As a result, you get 





more profitable impressions per hour. They run better—print better—look better. Why not ask 
your Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchant for free test sheets? Then make your own test run comparing 
quality, press performance and results. See for yourself! 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Mcrchant 





Double Coated Offset: Productolith, Consolith Gloss, Consolith Opaque 
LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Web Offset: Consoweb Brilliant, Consoweb Modern, Consoweb Velvet 








for measuring 50-90 mils. (One instrument measures 
from 0-100 microns.) The gauges were developed by 
Interchemical Corporation, to incorporate the features of 
direct instrument reading with no adjustment or recali- 
bration. Gardner Lab holds exclusive manufacturing and 
marketing rights on the device. 

Of the nine gauges available, two are directly applicable 
to lithography and letterpress, including MICR and other 
printing procedures requiring critical measurement of wet 


ink film: the GG-6280B gage, with full-scale calibration 





Taking a reading with the Ink Film Thickness Gauge 


from 0 to 1 mil, and the GG-6280 gauge, which takes 
measurements in the 0-2 mils range. 

Henry A. Gardner, Jr., president of the company 
explained that “the guaranteed 2 percent accuracy of the 
calibration marks, refers to the actual gauge clearance at 
these marks, and not to measurement of ink film thickness. 
Thus, in applying this percentage to the 0-1 mil and 0-2 
mils gauges, which are used in lithography, the 2 percent 
figure would allow for tolerances of + 0.02 mil on the 
0-1 mil gauge; and tolerances of + 0.04 mil on the 0-2 
mils gauge.” 

“Because the greatest acccuracy usually is needed at 
the lowest film thickness, these very narrow tolerances 
are supplied only in those gauges intended for use on 
very thin films such as printing inks and other thin cca:- 
ings,” he added. 

Dr. Mark Westgate, consultant at Gardner Lab, gave 
further details on specific measurement ranges and ink 
thicknesses: ““We have found that a number of factors 
are responsible for the reports we receive from the field 
concerning the many variables to be considered before 
a specific thickness of ink, or a specific gauge can be de- 
clared most appropriate for a certain program or a certain 
tvpe of equipment. First of course, is the signal strength 
requirements of the inks and the fact that thickness 
varies considerably with the various inks used. LTF 
reported to us that tests with magnetic inks from about 
20 manufacturers showed a variation of 0.8 mil to 1.6 
mils of thickness necessary for proper signal strength. 
Of three letterpress inks tested at 0.5, 0.5-0.7 and 0.6-0.8 
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mil, our 0-1 mil gauge would be the instrument to give 
the most accurate reading of measurement. But, with the 
litho magnetic inks tested, results indicated that the 0-2 
mils gauge should be used on litho magnetic inks; at least 
until these thicknesses can be brought down to a more 
desirable range. LTF reported that they were able to 
run film thicknesses of 1.0 to 1.3 mils — without undue 
filing of the characters; with careful ink and water 
balance on the press.” 

“In considering the variables further”, Dr. Westgate 
continued, “we find in our MICR reports that there is 
a difference between offset and letterpress; that identical 
equipment in two different shops will often render two 
entirely different findings; and frequently we learn that 
no two pressmen will get identical results from the 
same press. But, a lot must be left to the pressman in the 
selection of a proper gauge; because he knowns the signal 
strength requirements and the limitations he can obtain 
with his press.” 


Selecting a Gauge 
O explain the recommended method for selecting a 
gauge for measuring ink thickness Dr. Westgate empha- 
sized that the best results are always obtained when 
measurements are taken from the center of the scale cali- 
bration on the gauge, Therefore, a thickness reading of 
.05 would best be taken with the 0-1 mil gauge, because 
this measurement is located near the center of that gauze 
but at the lower end of the 0-2 mils range gauge. 

The Interchemical Wet Film Thickness Gauge is de- 
scribed by the Gardner firm as essentially an eccentric 
wheel. Precise measurements may be taken as accurately 
from the curved offset ink roller, as from a flat glass or 
smooth metal surface. The inner eccentric wheel is sup- 
ported by two outer concentric wheels. During the rota- 
tion of the eccentric wheel, the greatest depth of the wet 
film will be picked up by contact and marked plainly in 
view. The engraved graduations indicate the depth of 
the coating over which the gauge has rolled, immediately 
showing the thickness of the ink. The readings on the 
gauge are as accurate as are possibly obtainable, in using 
manual methods to determine wet film measurement, 
according to Gardner. 

Not new to lithography are the problems of thickness, 
correct breakdown, and proper distribution of inks. In- 
novations during the past decade have included the in- 
troduction of plastics to inks, ink rollers, press blankets 
and plates. Few changeovers to accommodate a specific 
new process have been without problems of their own. 
Yet, demands from the consumer for increased accuracy 
and versatility have failed to slow the phenomenal 
progress in the industry. 

The MICR program has not been without its share of 
growing pains and problems; correct ink thickness being a 
significant example. Although LTF and others have con- 
ducted research into the matter, they have yet to present 
a table of recommended ink thicknesses for the progrem— 
and manufacturers of magnetic inks are still being looked 
to for magnetic litho inks of lesser thicknesses which will 
nevertheless give the proper signal." 
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ATF’s new web-fed Business Forms Presses feature high printing speed plus an 
open, accessible press structure which makes the pressman’s job easier. All 
operations are handled from floor level. All controls are within easy reach, for 
fast, simple adjustments. 

ATF Business Forms Presses are available with either offset or rubber plate 
printing units—or a combination of both. Sizes: 17” and 22” cut-off, with 2642” 
maximum web width. A variable size rubber plate forms press is also available, 
with 14” to 26” circumferences by 2642” web width. 

These features and attachments handle the various special operations used 
in business forms printing: 


Combination numbering and imprinting, or double numbering, unit 
A common fountain inks both parts of this double unit. The numbering section 
can be hand inked with a different color from that in the fountain. 


Teletype and file hole punch units 

Designed for circumferential setting of all punch rings. Split type file hole 
punch rings, coded to maximum hole spacing, give great flexibility in arranging 
punch patterns. Teletype unit includes three sets of high-precision double row 
punch rings arranged for lateral adjustment after initial setting. Long range 
compensating rollers between units insure quick, accurate register control. 


Continuous and jump vertical perforating unit 

This unit includes both continuous and jump perforating, and operates on one 
or two shafts, both easily adjusted sideways. A third shait is provided for the 
slitting operation. 


Cross Perforator 
Two solid steel blade cylinders perforate against hardened solid steel anvil 
cylinders. 


Magnetically controlled center rewinder 

The new ATF rewinder is driven by its own independent motor through a dancer- 
controlled eddy current clutch, insuring proper tension and perfect rolls. It can 
be operated in either direction of rotation by a single switch. 


Zig Zag folder (optional) 

In ATF’s zig zag cylinder folder, the paper is under positive control at all times 
to insure accurate, straight folded packs. The creeping belt delivery table rolls 
away when the rewinder is to be used. 
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High speed and economy with 
ATF-Webendorfer 
Business Forms Presses 


Punching section of press, including Zig zaz folder, including creeping belt 
adjustable file and line hole units and delivery table with adjustable stroke, 
the dns or continuous perforating unit, and roll-away casters. 








You'll find a complete description 
of these profit-building presses 
in a new six-page folder. 
Use this coupon to get your copy. 


American Type Founders 


Web Division, Dept. U2 
200 Elmora Avenue 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Please send the Business Forms Press folder to: 
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If you are still pondering how to increase your camera capacity without adding shifts, cameras or 
darkrooms, start by watching your cameraman operate a conventional sheet-fed camera . . . watch 
him walk in and out of the darkroom each time he makes a shot. @ Suppose this same valuable 
time was spent loading copy and shooting. You could have a lot more production . . . about twice 
as much... without more shifts, more cameras, more darkrooms, or more cost. @ Let your camera- 
man stand beside a Marathon® Roll Film Camera. From the control panel, he dials film into position, 
cuts it to size, positions the contact screen automatically, shoots and drops the exposed film into a 
light-safe compartment. No walking, no handling. @ A Marathon Roll Film Camera pays for itself 

fast. In some plants in a year or less. Contact your nearest Chemco office for a 

demonstration of the Marathon. Bring your cameraman, he'll be interested, too. 


Chemco Photoproducts Company, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant — Glen Cove, New York 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Ft. Lauderdale, Los Angeles, New Orleans, New York 
West Coast Distributors: California Ink Company, Inc.; Smart Supply Company, Inc. 
Exclusive Canadian Distributor: W. E. Booth Company, Ltd. 





TECHNICAL 


These abstracts of important current 
articles, patents, and books are compile |! 
as a service of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. They represent statements 
made by the authors and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from 
abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. 
If the title is marked with an asterisk (*), 
LTF has no further information than that 
contained in the abstract itself. Inquiries 
about these items should be sent direct to 
the source that is named. If vou want 
copies of U.S. Patents, write direct to the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, 
D. C. Send twenty-five cents for each 
patent desired. Make checks or monev 
orders pavable to “Treasurer of the United 
States.” British patents may be obtained 
for forty-five cents from the Patent Office, 
25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C. 
2, England, or as in the case with all 
foreign patents, they may be obtained as 
photoprints from the U. S. Patent Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

If the title of the abstract is mot marked 
with an asterisk (*), LTF can supplv 
photostats of the original article. NOTE: 
When placing orders for such vhotostats, 
please give the COMPLETE description 
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of article wanted — TITLE, AUTHOR, 
PUBLICATION, and PAGE NUMBERS, 
When articles appear in LTF’s publication 
“Research Progress as well as other pub- 
lications, Research Progress will be sent. 
The charge for copies of Research Progress 
is thirty cents to LTF members and one 
dollar to non-members plus three cents 
postage. The charge for photostats is $1.00 
per page (check abstract for number of 
pages) plus four cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places 
other than Canada and the United States 
or its territories and possession is 15 cents 
per page of photostats or 15 cents per copy 
of Research Progress. Orders from com- 
panies or individuals who are not mem- 
bers of LTF cannot be filled until payment 
is received. Orders with payment enclosed 
receive immediate attention. 

LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) 
“Periodicals Abstracted by the Research 
Department” and (2) “Books of Interest 
to Lithographers.” These are available for 
twenty-five cents each in cvin or U. S. 
stamps. All inquiries concerning these lists 
and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be ad- 
dressed to: Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, Inc., Research Department, 1800 
So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, TIl. 





Photography, Tone & Color 


Correction 
CLEANING CONTACT SCREENS. 
655.302 Herbert P. Paschel. Modern Litho- 
graphy 29, No. 2, February 1961, pages 
59, 123 (2 pages). In answer to a request, 
author gives precautions on handling and 
cleaning contact screens. The suggestions 
on cleaning are based on the type of soil- 
ing involved. 


COLOR NEGATIVE MASKING. 
655.302 A. Matheson. The Litho-Printer 4, 
No. 2, February 1961, pp. 95-98 (4 pages). 
The color negative-positive is growing in 
popularity with photographers due to its 
flexibility and scope for control, The color 
negative can serve as a source of separa- 
tion positives for photomechanical repro- 
duction. In this it can save several steps 
in halftone production. Masking is still 
necessary because of the deficiencies in 
printing ink colors. This masking differs 
from that for positive transparencies due 
to: 1. Lower contrast of negative. 2. Dif- 
ferences in colors which are not true com- 
plementaries. 3. Integral masks in nega- 
tives. Halftone positives are arrived at via 
a continuous tone separation positive, or by 
direct screening. These are described and 
their merits compared. Attempts to accom- 
plish the desired result by other means, 


such as the Agfa Kom-bi and Gevaert 
Multi-Mask films and LogEtronic elec- 
tronic method, are described briefly. 2 
Illustrations. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TRANSPAR- 
ENCY MASKING. 655.302 John M. Lupo, 
Jr. Modern Lithography 29, No. 2, Febru- 
ary 1961, pp. 53-54, 123 (3 pages). The 
three basic procedures of 1. Contact Mask- 
ing; 2. Camera Back Masking; 3. Two 
Stage Masking are explained briefly. The 
new Multimask film for masking purposes 
is described briefly. 4 References. 


THE UNIVERSAL CONTACT 
SCREEN. 655.302 F. G. Wallis. The Litho- 
Printer 4, No. 2, February 1961, pp. 69-70 
(2 pages). The contact screen has been 
much used by lithographers and is now 
attracting the attention of photoengravers 
since it fits the powderless etching tech- 
nique. It has been available in magenta 
and gray, both adapted for either litho- 
graphy or photoengraving. A new screen 
is described in which dots, instead of be- 
ing arranged in “checkerboard” pattern 
are in line without intermediate clear 
areas. The differences in patterns of the 
two types of screens are illustrated. The 
screen is neutral in color, is suitable for 
litho or photoengraving, needs no flash 
exposure. 
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PASTING UP CAMERA COPY — 
Second of a Series on Copy Preparation. 
655.303 Charles C. Ball. The Graphic Arts 
Monthly 33, No. 2, February 1961, pp. 
68, 70, 72-74 (5 pages). If the paste-up 
is prepared by the layout artist, the camera 
man knows if it is ready to shoot. The 
making of a paste-up is gone through step- 
by-step with full explanation. 4 Illustra- 
tions. 


WHAT IS FOG? 771.534 Herbert P. 
Paschel. Modern Lithography 29, No. 3, 
March 1961, pp. 58-59, 139 (3 pages). Fog 
is unwanted silver density, not part of 
the photographic image. It can take 3 
forms: 1. Basic or inherent fog, 2. Chemi- 
cal or processing fog, 3. Light or optical 
fog. Each is discussed and causes and 
remedies given. 


THE CONTACT SCREEN STORY 
(Part 1), 655.302 Frank H. Smith, The 
Lithographer and Offset Printer, Vol. 57, 
No. 2, February 1961, pp. 11-13 (3 pages). 
The idea for a contact screen goes back 
into the last century. The first commercial 
1926. The 
Kodak dye image contact screens were 
first made in 1941. The control of con- 
trast with the orange screen is explained. 
2 diagrams. 


screens were made around 


THE CONTACT SCREEN STORY 
(Part 2). 655.302 Frank H. Smith. The 
Lithographer and Offset Printer, Vol. 57, 
No. 3, March 1961, pp. 15-18 (4 pages). 
Perhaps the most successful screens are the 
Kodak magenta type . They give more de- 
tail than the conventional cross-line screen. 
Contrast may be controlled with filters. 
Gray screens are necessary for filter work 
in color separation and their use is ex- 
plained. Other screens described are the 
negative and 


positive and universal 


screens. 


HIGHLIGHT AND DROPOUT AND 
HALFTONE TECHNIQUES (Part 1). 
655.302 Herbert P. Paschel. Reproduction 
Metliods 1, No. 1, March-April 1961, pp. 
24-30, 60, 61 (9 pages). Printing processes, 
including offset duplicating, impose limita- 
tions on the tone scale that can be re- 
produced. Much of the loss is at the high- 
light end of the scale. A variety of “high- 
light” or “dropout” techniques have evolv- 
ed to help. Equipment involved is dis- 
cussed briefly. The methods covered in 
this installment are: multiple aperture sys- 
tem used with glass screens; aperture or 
screen manipulation which by controlled 
dot displacement veils over the highlight 
slots of the negative; use of non circular 
diaphragm openings; use of highlight 
masking (with glass and contact screens). 
Certain indirect methods not ccncerned 
with the screening of the negative involve 
the use of special films which accentuate 
highlight contrast, the Velox method and 
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the Logetronics control method which ac- 
centuate the highlights in the original 
copy. In summary, the highlight mask 
method is recommended as giving the best, 
most consistent results. 16 illus. 


WHAT THE LITHOGRAPHER 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COLOR 
TRENDS, 152.1 Faber Birren. Modern 
Lithography 29, No. 3, March 1961, pp. 
32-33, 135, 137 (4 pages). Color has be- 
come an economic force with a tremendous 
potential in packaging. Color holds at 
least a 50 percent advantage over black 
and white. Printing inks are important 
in this. Preferences in colors and their 
strength tend to change over the years. 
These changes are discussed and shown 
in 2 charts. 


Planographic Printing Processes 


pH DON’T RUN IT DOWN. 655.326 
William E. Yochheim. National Lithogra- 
pher 68, No. 2, February 1961, pp. 34, 35, 
48 (3 pages). Understanding and con- 
trol of pH of dampening fountain solu- 
tions can lessen plate, ink, drying an 
set-off problems, and are important to 
continued good press performance. The 
solution, a “dilute acid” is explained and 
the effects of various pH levels pointed 
out: low pH, more acid, more attack on 
plates, non-image areas become more 
sensitive, scumming starts, etc. Suggested 
levels for pH for various jobs are given. 


duPONT REPORTS CRONAFLEX 
FILM AS PRESS PLATE. 655.325 Anon. 
Modern Lithography 29, No. 3, March 
1961, p. 115 (1 page). Announcement of 
a method of preparing an offset plate 
using the film which is fast enough for 
projection printing, produces a plate in 
10 minutes and runs 5,000 or more top 
quality prints. 


NEW PROCESS FOR BLACK-AND- 
WHITE LITHOGRAPHY, 655.302 Anon. 
The Inland and American Printer and 
Lithographer 146, No. 6, March 1961, pp. 
69, 72, 142 (3 pages). Brief description 
of a method of getting a full scale repro- 
duction of photographic originals as de- 
veloped by J. Tom Morgan of the Litho- 
Krome Company of Columbus, Georgia. 
Two plates are used, one for the lower 
tone value, one for the higher, both print- 
ed in black ink on a two-color press. Scale 
runs from the white of the paper to solid 
black ink. Densitometer control is used. 
Two examples printed on a cast coated 
paper are included. (6 other illustrations). 


Paper and Ink 


METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROL OF ROTARY PRINTING PRESS 
INK ROLLERS. 655.307 George H. Shin- 
dle. (U.S. Patent 2,971,460 — Application 
March 30, 1959). Official Gazette 763, 
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No. 2, February 14, 1961, p. 336. The 
mcthod herein described of heating ink in 
a rotary, web-fed printing press, wherein 
the web is subjected to heating for drying 
of the ink thereon, which method consists 
in passing a liquid coolant through a de- 
vice for cooling the web after its passage 
through the dryer, circulating said liquid 
coolant so heated in heat transfer relation- 
ship to the ink before its application to 
the web in the printing operation, and 
regulating the temperature of the heated 
coolant by mixture therewith of unheated 
coolant before it comes into heat transfer 
relationship with the ink to be heated 
thereby. 


A NEW BOOK PAPER IS BORN. 
676.2 Burton L. Stratton. New England 
Printer and Lithographer 24, No, 2, Febru- 
ary 1961, pp. 58-59 (2 pages). Harvard 
University Press and §. D. Warren Co. 
join in developing a special paper meet- 
ing 12 specific standards. Briefly, these 
are: 1, Two finishes — letterpress and 
offset, 2. Cost between commonly used 
and top quality papers, 3. Life expectancy 
over 300 years, 4. Good opacity, 5. 55 to 
60 lb. basis weight range, 6. Bulk specified, 
7. Physical properties good, 8. Color speci- 
fied and controlled, 9. Eggshell finish, 10. 
Watermarked, 11. Available in 10,000 Ib. 
or greater lots, Named University Text. 
Story told briefly, 2 Illus. 


COATED WEB-OFFSET STOCK 
BLISTERS. 655,329 Charles W. Latham. 
The Inland and American Printer and 
Lithographer, Vol. 146, No. 5, February 
1961, p. 62. Answer to a question about 
oven temperature to avoid blistering. 
Causes independent of oven are first dis- 
cussed: weak coating or too tacky ink. 
Blistering in the oven is caused by mois- 
ture in the paper flashing into steam too 
rapidly. Ways of controlling this situation 
are given. 


PAPER FOR WEB-OFFSET. 655.326 : 
655.329 William H, Bureau. The Graphic 
Arts Monthly 33, No. 3, March 1961, pp. 
110, 13, 14, 16 (4 pages). Rolls must be 
properly wound at the mill. Storing rolls 
on end on a damp floor can cause trouble. 
Various forms of pressure can deform 
rolls. Splices, cores, slime spots and other 
defects, effect of weight on yardage, roll 
diameters are all discussed. Papers used 
range from newsprint to heavy enamels. 
With coated papers, blistering in the dryer 
can be a problem. Papers for web-offset 
must meet normal lithographic require- 
ments plus others imposed by web opera- 
tion. ‘ 


‘MM’ PROS AND CONS. 676.27 Anon. 
Printing Magazine and the Offset Printer, 
Vol. 85, No. 3, March 1961, pp. 60-61 (2 
pages). A parallel listing. Sample pros: 
easy for all to understand; cuts training 
time for new people; already in use in 





paperboard industry. Sample cons: in- 
crease costs to mills, labels become ob- 
solete, old employees retrained; double 
identification of orders; tends to destroy 
classifications of papers; confusion at all 
levels; present size standards have mean- 
ing for papers to which they are applied. 


Lithography — General 


SNAKED-OUT AREA SCUMMING 
PREVENTION. 655.326 Eugene C. Bulin- 
ski. The Graphic Arts Monthly 33, No. 2, 
February 1961, pp. 130, 32, 34 (3 pages). 
The technique of polishing unwanted 
image off a plate with special abrasives 
is first described. Sometimes such areas 
later scum on the press. This can be be- 
cause the plate area so treated is too 
smooth, Techniques for local hand re- 
graining and etching are given. 


OFFSET FOR SMALL-TOWN 
NEWSPAPERS. 655.329 :655.5 Anon. 
Modern Lithography, Vol. 29, No. 2, Feb- 
ruary 1961, pp. 28-9 (2 pages). Some rea- 
sons given for trend to offset are: 1. Qual- 
ity, 2, Can use more photos and art, 3. 
Presensitized plates, 4. Presses available, 
5. Speeds, particularly with web, Statistics 
are given from a survey by American 
Press showing present and planned distri- 
bution of presses by types. “The future 
lies in offset” according to one publisher. 
2 tables. 


WHERE YOUR LTF DOLLARS GO. 
655.07 John L. Kronenberg. (From a talk 
presented at the 28th annual convention 
of the National Association of Photo-Litho- 
graphers, Chicago) Modern Lithography, 
Vol. 29, No. 2, February 1961, pp. 42-3, 
123, 125 (4 pages). A summary of the 
financial position of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation showing that due to 
the endowment, owned buildings and 
equipment and loaned equipment, research 
value is 50 percent above the yearly in- 
come from dues. Some of the research 
and training described 
briefly. 


activities are 


HOW TO AVOID STREAKS, 655.328 
Charles W. Latham. The Inland and 
American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 
146, No. 5, February 1961, pp. 60-62 (3 
pages). A number of causes are discussed. 
Slippage because of smoothness of plate 
and/or paper or ink; type of work being 
run; roller conditions; improper packing; 
improperly set bearers, etc. are explained. 
A severe test for the condition of the press 
with regard to tendencies to streak is 
given, 2 diagrams. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
TO LITHOGRAPHY. 655.1 : 655.32 B. 
W. Sansom. The British Printer 74, No. 2, 
February 1961, pp. 107-109 (3 pages). 
Describes briefly Senefelder’s work with 
stone in 1796 and his efforts to make a re- 
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NUMBER 6 IN A SERIES OF PERSONALITY STUDIES PHOTOGRAPHED BY PHILIPPE HALSMAN. WHO IS SHEP SEE OVER. 





In color, in black and white 


Union-Camp 

fine papers 

give you excellent 
reproduction at 
moderate cost 


This particular sample is Union-Camp’s new 
WILLIAMSBURG OFFSET. It is a high quality util- 
ity paper made from Southern woods. Note how 
clean and bright it is. 

You’ll like working with Williamsburg Off- 
set. It lies flat. Feeds well. Has good dimensional 
stability and ink receptivity. It offers good fold- 
ing and scuff-resistant qualities, so necessary in 
price lists, catalogs and directories. 

Print Williamsburg Offset in black and white 
or in color, for booklets and direct mail adver- 
tising pieces. Our illustrations are typical 
examples of the fine reproduction qualities you 
can expect—and at moderate cost. 

You can order Williamsburg Offset in both 
regular and vellum finishes. And in all popular 
stock sizes and weights or in special sizes to fit 
your special jobs. Ask your local Union-Camp 
distributor for samples and prices. 


GALE McQUIRE—Comes from Vancouver, B.C. Now models and attends 
Columbia University. Ambition: “To live in the shadow of a great man.” 


“The face of Gale McQuire, vi- 
brates with life. It is as changeable 
as April weather—her eyes and 
mouth ever busy mirroring her reac- 
tions. To capture her spontaneity, 
I had to set my shutter speed at 
1/1000th of a second.” 


at fbman 





Have you sampled these 
UNION-CAMP fine papers? 


FRANKLIN GRADES—Surface sized for 
excellent reproduction plus good snap 
and durability. You'll find them 
versatile, dependable. 

FRANKOTE BRISTOL—(Coated one 
side), Use it for book covers and 
jackets, postcards, menus and mail- 
ers, to name a few. Scores, die-cuts 
and folds well. Provides excellent 
hold-out for gloss ink, varnish and 
lacquer coatings. 

PRINCESS ANNE BOND and MIMEO BOND 
—Economy papers for all-round 
business and office use. 


S UNION-CAMP 


FINE PAPERS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation -233 Broadway N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
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Clark knows how to 


precision-print on metal 


... USing presensitized litho plates of aluminum 


“ALVA 


J. L. Clark Manufacturing Company, a leading producer of 
lithographed metal containers, helps sell many of the country’s 
leading brand names. Gillette, Scotch Brand Tape, Band-Aid, 
Yardley and many other top marketers turn to Clark for func- 
tional design and sales impact. Next time you pick up one of 
these containers, notice the fine, colorful lithography. For hair- 
line reproduction accuracy, Clark prints with presensitized 
litho plates made of Alcoa® Aluminum. 

“With presensitized aluminum press plates, we have been 
able to improve the quality of our work — especially so in the 
fidelity of halftone reproduction — with a minimum of prepa- 
ration and lost time,” says Harold W. Lee, director of lithog- 
raphy at Clark, former president of the National Metal Dec- 
orators’ Association and board member of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. 

Alcoa’s development of those technically accurate quality 
standards meeting the exacting demands of the litho industry 
made possible the remarkable presensitized aluminum plate, 
which eliminates coating equipment, requires less exposure 
time and produces top-quality printing. Thanks to Alcoa 
Aluminum’s durability and dimensional stability, printers 
everywhere report 1) reduced plate-making time; 2) less press 
make-ready time; 3) faster and more accurate color registra- 
tion at the press. 

Today, offset plates of Alcoa Aluminum are used in most 
good printing plants. Every job has its right size and type — 
surface, deep-etch, presensitized, wipe-on, bimetallic and tri- 
metallic. Aluminum takes a fine, sharp, deep grain . . . per- 
mits a finer screen . . . requires less water, ink and pressure 
. . . gives clean, sharp impressions with good color “punch” 
on longer runs. 

Litho plates of Alcoa Aluminum are available through re- 
liable manufacturers and suppliers. Let us send you a list of 
these suppliers and our new folder about aluminum litho 
plates. Write Aluminum Company of America, 1831-M Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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LITHO QUALITY 
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Entertainment at its Best... ALCOA PREMIERE 
with Fred Astaire as Host...Tuesday Evenings, ABC-TV 
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Presensitized aluminum plate being developed 
in Clark’s transfer department. 




















This Clark craftsman inspects results with a flat-bed proof press. 


One of Clark’s veteran pressmen checks color balance and 
registration as the printed sheets move into the drying oven. 
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LUSTERKOTE 
OFFSET ENAMEL 
CAMEO BRILLIANT 
OVERPRINT LABEL 
FOTOLITH ENAMEL 
CASCO ENAMEL 
PRINTONE LITHO 
SILKOTE OFFSET 


This paper is Warren’s Lusterkote Enamel « Basis 25 x 38 - 100 (200M) 





PAPER MERCHANTS 


who sell and endorse 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 





ALBANY, N. Y. Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ALLENTOWN, PA. Lehigh Valley Paper Corporation 
ATLANTA, GA. a a ~~ Paper wren 

¢ Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. { ‘Stanford Paper Company 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Sloan Paper Company 


Botse, IDAHO Zellerbach Paper Company 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 
BosTon, MAss. The Century Paper Co., Inc. 
Lindenmeyr Paper Company, Inc. 


The Alling & Cory Company 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Company 
Crescent Paper Company 

Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
Virginia Paper Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Southern Paper Company 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Sloan Paper Company 
Chicago Paper Company 

Cucaco, IL. McIntosh Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Marquette Paper Corporation 
CINCINNATI, OHIO =—: The =. & Wing ead pase sand 

e Petrequin Paper Company 
CLSVELAND, Om0 The Alling & Cory Company 
CoLumsus, Ou10 = The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
COoncorD, N. H. . M. Rice Paper Company 
DALLAs, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
DayTOon, OHIO The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
Denver, COLo. pn eng Paper pong j ad 
‘estern Newspaper Union 
Des Moines, Iowa f N ewh ouse Paper Company 
eaman-Patrick Paper Company 
Derrorr, MICH. Chope-Stevens Paper Company 
EuGENE, ORE. calecback | Paper Company 
Fort WorTH, TEXAS Imsted-Kirk C y 
FRESNO, CAL. Zellerback Paper Company 
GRAND Rapips, MICH. Quimby-Walstrom Paper Co. 
Great FALts, Mont. The John Leslie Paper Company 
BURG, PA. = soeng, Baath ow 
enry Lindenmeyr ons 
HARTFORD, CONN. Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 
HONOLULU, H. I. ue me tne yg Ltd. 
oswort ‘ompany 
Houston, TEXas { Olmsted-Kirk Company of Houston 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Crescent Paper Company 
JACKSON, Miss. Townsend Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE, _ 
Kansas Ciry, 





Virginia Paper Company 


“Tobey Fine Papers of Kansas City, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. Southern Paper Company 
LANSING, Mic. ~~ bes ag A Paper pony ad 
estern Newspaper Union 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. Arkansas Paper Company 
Los ANGELES, CAL. Zellerbach Paper Company 
LoulsviLLeE, Ky. Louisville Paper & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. Southland Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. _— Ro — } we om 
e Jo eslie Paper Company 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Newhouse Paper Company 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. Weaver Paper Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. ‘ een mny vb ected aw 
Lindenmeyr osser Company 

Newark, N. J. Ben nn + 53 nanan foe 
Carter Rice Storrs ment Inc. 

New Haven, CONN. Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New ORLEANS, LA. Alco Paper Company, Inc. 
Lindenmeyr Schlosser Company 
The Alling & Cory Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

New York City (Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
The Canfield Paper Company 

Marquardt & Company, Inc. 

Bulkley Dunton & Company 

OAKLAND, CAL. Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLA. Western Newspaper Union 
OmaHa, NEB Field ee Company 
D. L. Ward Company 

The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
Schuylkill Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 

The Alling & Cory Company 

. Rice Paper Company 

Zellerbach Paper Company 
Narragansett Paper Co., Inc. 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 

B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
Virginia Paper Company 

The Alling & Cory Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Beacon Paper Company 

. Le a 4 — — Inc. 

The Jo! slie Paper Company 
St. PAUL, MINN. Newhouse Paper Company 
SALT LaKE City, UTAH Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN ANTONIO, TExAS Shiner-Sien Paper Company, Inc. 
SAN Disco, CAL. Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN Jose, CAL. Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. Zellerbach Paper Company 
SHREVEPORT, LA. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
SPOKANE, WASH. Zellerbach Paper Company 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc. 
Stockton, CAL. lerbach Paper Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. The Alling & Cory Company 
TACOMA, WASH. Zellerbach Paper Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO The Commerce Paper Company 
Troy, N. Y. Troy Paper Corporation 
OKLA. Tulsa Paper Company 

Waco, TEXAS —— sensed 
tanford Paper Company 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Virginia Paper Company 
WIcHITA, KAN. Western Newspaper Union 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN 
TORONTO, CANADA Buntin Reid Paper Co., Ltd. 
New York City (Export) Moller & Rothe, Inc. 
Latin America, West Indies, Philippine Islands, Hong 
Kong, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand. 
AUSTRALIA B. J. Ball Limited 
New ZEALAND B. J. Ball (N. Z.), Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
RENO, NEV. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


St. Louis, Mo. 











Photo by Louis C. Williams 


WARREN’S 
Distinctive Lithographic Papers 


Warren’s Lusterkote provides a mir- 
ror-like glossy surface that contributes 
brilliance to the highlights and colors in 
lithographic reproduction. The Luster- 
kote surface is also ideal for the printing 
of high-gloss inks and metallic inks. 
The Lusterkote grades are LUSTERKOTE 
ENAMEL, LUSTERKOTE COVER and CovER- 
BRISTOL, and LUSTERCARD. 

* * * 

LUSTERKOTE ENAMEL has the high fin- 
ish on both sides of the sheet and is 
suitable for use in booklets and bro- 
chures of distinctive quality. Lusterkote 
Cover and Cover-Bristol may be had 
with the high finish on one side only or 
on both sides. The 1-side quality has a 
fully-coated back suitable for halftone 
printing. Lusterkote Cover and Cover- 
Bristol fill the need for a distinctive 


paper for covers, inserts, folders, menus, 
post cards and other requirements where 
a quality appearance is essential. 

* * * 

Warren’s OFFSET ENAMEL is a double 
coated paper for the printing of pictures 
by offset lithography. Double coating 
improves printability and uniformity, 
resulting in a higher potential of litho- 
graphic reproduction. Offset Enamel is 
available in gloss finish, dull finish, Sax- 
ony finish and Falmouth finish. 

* * * 

Warren’s CAMEO BRILLIANT is a 
double-coated paper of exceptional 
brightness — suitable for de luxe repro- 
duction of halftones by offset or letter- 
press. Cameo Brilliant is available in 
both dull and gloss finishes, also in Sax- 
ony finish and Falmouth finish. 


Write for free booklet —“‘How Will It Print by Offset” 
S. D. WARREN COMPANY - BOSTON 1, MASS. 
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lief process with the stone. The use of 
color, texture and tints and power presses 
handling stones up to 40 x 60” are des- 
cribed. Efforts to use metal plates resulted 
in zinc and aluminum in the early part of 
this century. Offset was first used in metal 
decorating for some time before printing 
on paper. Later press developments in- 
clude feeders, higher speeds, multi-color 
and web offset. Multi-metal plates and 
improvements in inks and papers are the 
latest developments in this industry with 
a bright future. 


POSITIVE STRIPPING. (Part 11 — 
“Stripping for Profit”). 655.323 Elizabeth 
Parker, National Lithographer 68, No. 3, 
March 1961, pp. 43, 45 (2 pages). Posi- 
tives are used for printing certain kinds 
of plates. The differences from the more 
usual stripping of negatives are pointed 
out and precautions given. 


SURVEY OF DAMPENERS. 655.328 
John M. Lupo, Jr. Modern Lithography 
29, No. 3, March 1961, pp. 47-48, 131, 133 
(4 pages). Dampening systems are classi- 
fied as: 1. the contact type (the con- 
ventional system which dates back to about 
1884 and has changed little) ; 2. the in- 
direct contact type (Dahlgren and others) ; 
3. non-contact type (Mullen air-doctor sys- 
tem). A modification of the conventional 
system (GAE system) is described. It em- 
ploys a variable speed fountain roller. 
1 reference, 4 illustrations. 


ARRANGEMENTS OF’ LITHO 
CAMERA-PLATEMAKING DEPART- 
MENTS. 655.32 :655.02 Walter Waniel- 
ista. Printing Production 91, No. 6, March 
1961, pp. 36-37, 126 (3 pages). Tips are 
given on layout based on the fact that 
each plant differs from another in size 
of plant, volume and anticipated growth. 
Ten basic planning steps are given for 
guidance which would serve to help an 
architect or engineer not too familiar with 
the operations involved. Three layouts are 
given and a fourth illustration shows 
light-tight entrances. 


DRYERS FOR WEB-OFFSET PRESS- 
ES. 655.307 : 655.329 Ben Offen. The Gra- 
phic Arts Monthly 33, March 1961, pp. 
86-88, 90, 92, 94, 98, 100 (9 pages). Dryers 
are required to get maximum quality, can 
be omitted if printing on newsprint or 
absorbent stock. Dryers mean sharper 
printing and freedom from restrictions on 
amount of ink laid, weight of stock or 
number of colors. Heat-set inks and the 
drying operation are described. Control, 
drying time, multiple web operation, speed 
of drying, paper waste, maintenance and 
chill rollers are among the further points 
discussed. 6 illustrations. 


McCALL OFFSET PRESS PROBAB- 
LY LARGEST. 655.329 Anon. The Amer- 
ican Pressman, Vol. 71, No. 3, March 


1961, pp. 31, 34 (2 pages). Brief story on 
a Levey press that is 108 feet long, 25 
feet high and weighs about 700 tons. Two 
drums (one for each side) each about 5 
feet in diameter, have five printing units 
on each and a drying cylinder for each 
side. Web speed is 2000 feet per minute, 
width 6734 inches. Web length from rolls 
to slitter is about 470 feet. A schematic 
diagram shows the web lead. 


; Graphic Arts — General 

THE INDUSTRY NOBODY KNOWS. 
655 Donald Thrush. Modern Lithography, 
Vol. 29, No. 2, February 1961, page 33. 
The author believes the industry is mis- 
understood by outsiders; needs a “well 
financed national public relations pro- 
gram.” He also believes that due to the 
increase in combination plants, the same 
tendency should be followed in manage- 
ment and research organizations in letter- 
press, offset and gravure by mergers. 


SHOULD YOU MODERNIZE YOUR 
PRESENT PLANT? OR BUILD A NEW 
ONE? OR MOVE? 655.02 Roy P. Tyler. 
The Inland and American Printer and 
Lithographer, Vol. 146, No. 5, February 
1961, p. 47. Some basic principles govern- 
ing these decisions are given and discuss- 
ed. They are briefly: 1. Convenience to 
sources, 2. Convenience to customers, etc., 
3. Likelihood of floods, fires, etc., 4. Reliable 
and adequate utilities, 5. Transportation 
for freight and personnel, 6. Tax rates, 
7. Neighborhood improving? 8. Return on 
assets for the alternate decision. 


TYPESETTING TAKES TOO 
MUCH TIME. 655.28 Frank DeWitt. 
Printing Production 91, No, 5, February 
1961, pp. 44-45, 108-109 (4 pages). Type- 
setting is repetitive and too much based on 
old technology. Author suggests that the 
remedy is to so plan that copy is typed 
or keyboarded only once, that automatic 
operation takes over from there. Suggest- 
ed methods are: Use IBM Keypunch and 
let cards control from there on; type on a 
Flexowriter and get a perforated tape, etc. 
Methods of handling corrections are sug- 
gested. A flow chart for typesetting from 
author to printing surface is offered. 


HOW TO CHOOSE AN _ IMPOSI- 
TION. 655.313 David Kass. Book Produc- 
tion, February 1961, pp. 41-43 (3 pages). 
The correct choice may mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss on a job. 
An example is used to explain the fine 
points of the choice in relation to trim 
and what is near the edges, type of stitch- 
ing, location of gripper edge, etc, 5 illus- 
trations in line. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY. 655.02 
Anon, Printing Production 91, No. 6, 
March 1961, pp. 43-64 (22 pages). A 22 
page section is devoted to short articles 
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on 25 different printing plants and trade 
shops covering a wide range of size of 
operation. Some of the projects covered 
include arranging equipment, workflow 
routes, departmental locations, plant ex- 
pansion, how to plan, lighting and floor- 
ing, air conditioning and humidifying, 
modernization, building dimensions, new 
equipment, materials handling, and reno- 
vating old buildings. 17 floor plans are 
among the 50 illustrations. 


HANDLING PAPER IN THE SHOP. 
655.306 Frank Arbolino. Modern Litho- 
graphy 29, No. 3, March 1961, pp. 55, 
137 (2 pages). Specific tips on the subject 
such as: allow paper 3 or 4 days to con- 
dition to pressroom atmosphere and tem- 
perature; applying heat to paper locally 
in the feeder to correct unevenness, Some 
suggestions were given on a picking and 
fuzzing problem. 


HOW DO WE PRINT TOMORROW? 
655.306 Ronald I. Drake. The Inland and 
American Printer and Lithographer 146, 
No. 6, March 1961, pp. 54-55, 138, 141 
(4 pages). Some parallel history of paper- 
making and printing is given and the 
acceleration of the rate of progress noted. 
In the last 10 years, instrumentation and 
automation in printing while in paper- 
making on-machine coating and improve- 
ment of paper to fit specific printing needs 
has been outstanding. Cast-coated papers 
and recent growth in web-offset are cited 
also. Some of the paper problems of web- 
offset are discussed. For the future, the 
author predicts one paper will be suitable 
for all processes, (letterpress and offset 
inks more liquid and less tacky will help 
in this), papers will be level, smooth, 
glossy and ink receptive. Other predic- 
tions involve new papermaking materials, 
phototypesetting and electronic printing. 


Allen, Lane & Scott Sold 


Security-Columbia Banknote Co. 
announced November 17 that it will 
purchase Allen, Lane & Scott, Phila- 
delphia printers and lithographers. 

Fred R. Esty, president of Security- 
Columbian, said his firm plans to 
operate Allen, Lane & Scott under 
its present name and at its present 
plant. In addition, all employes will 
be retained. Wallace Scott, Jr., is 
president of the firm. 

Security-Columbian, which prints 
stock certificates, bonds, foreign cur- 
rencies and stamps, will take over 
Allen, Lane & Scott this month. The 
purchased firm has specialized in 
financial and commercial printing for 
90 years. 
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CRONAR= 
Litho films... 
stable, consistent, 


“‘proven in use” 


For camera halftones, line 
negatives, contact positives, color 
corrector masks—any process 
requiring a superior litho film, you 
know you're safe with a 

CRONAR Litho Film. 


CRONAR Litho Films are extremely 
high contrast, ortho films with 
non-halation backings that insure 
maximum image sharpness, 

and clear completely during 
processing. They were the first 
graphic arts films on polyester 
base... and they've proven 

their superiority in leading shops 
throughout the world. 


You can be sure there’s a CRONAR 
litho film that will work efficiently 
for you. For more information 

ask your Du Pont Photo Products 
Technical Representative or your 
Graphic Arts Dealer. 


ONLY CRONAR POLYESTER FILMS 
HAVE BEEN ‘‘PROVEN IN USE"’ 
FOR OVER 4 YEARS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Photo Products Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


<> Symbol and CRONAR are Du Pont trademarks for 
polyester graphic arts films. 


u. 5. Pat OFF 


Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 








Fewer Pretty Girls 

OME time ago ML commented 

editorially on the need for care- 
ful planning of exhibition displays to 
make them attractive and stimulating 
to passing lithographers. Now comes 
an interesting report from the New 
York firm of Clapp & Poliak which 
confirms many of our views and offers 
additional suggestions worth mention- 
ing here, It might be well, at the out- 
set, to note that the company is one 
of the largest producers of industrial 
shows in the U. S. and so, presum- 
ably, knows what it is talking about. 

Asked by exhibitors just what vis- 
itors want at a show — lots of prod- 
ucts, pretty girls or technical dis- 
plays? — C & P decided to do a 
study of the situation and came up 
with the following things which most 
visitors want at a show, with some 
typical comments: 

1. Technically qualified booth per- 
sonnel. “I was irritated, after coming 
2,000 miles for information, to find 
many exhibitors with salesmen in at- 
tendance who could not give me the 
technical data desired. 

2. Alert and well-trained people. 
“Booth personnel should be given an 
indoctrination course on meeting the 
public. Frequently, the booth person- 
nel were tired or made a poor impres- 
sion although technically qualified to 
make. a presentation.” 

3. Less high pressure selling. “An 
appalling lack of basic product infor- 
mation. Much too obvious product 
hawking. Certainly, the least interest- 
ing exhibits were those featuring one 
or two products and six men waiting 
to jump on anyone who strolled in.” 

4. Fewer pretty girls. “Suggest to 
the exhibitors that the platinum 
blonde female who has no knowledge 
of the product beyond the canned 
speech and who monopolizes the time 
and attention of the visitors adds 
little to the product presentation.” 
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5. Maximum number of products 
and their features. “Despite the mil- 
lions of dollars spent, I believe some 
of the manufacturers could have made 
their exhibits more interesting by hav- 
ing more of their products on hand 
and more working models, explaining 
certain design principles. Too many 
booths were taken up purely as ad- 
vertisement and did not show any- 
thing different from what their sales 
catalogues or representatives have 
shown us before.” 

6. Better technical literature. “Ex- 
hibitors should be encouraged to dis- 
tribute more engineering data such as 
dimensions, finishes, materials, etc. 
Too much of the literature is strictly 
propaganda.” 

7. Newest products—and research 
and development activities. “It ap- 
pears some companies holding back 





on their latest developments. It would 
be a big help if they realized how im- 
portant new developments are to us. 

8. Exhibits that are convenient to 
study and understand, “Found that 
many booths attempted to attract at- 
tention by color and girls, and get 
less attention than the practical, or- 
derly displays.” 

All these points, and more, are 
included in a booklet entitled ““What 
They Want,” available free from 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. The C & P 
survey was conducted among design 
engineers, so some of these points may 
not be applicable to graphic arts 
shows. No matter what the field, 
however, it seems safe to say that the 
following statement in the booklet has 
pertinence: 

“Do make sure your exhibit is a 
hard-working one — full of products, 
helpful facts, demonstrations, appli- 
cations, and alert, trained personnel. 
The static exhibit will not do the 
same kind of effective job for you. 
And to be avoided at all cost is, for 
lack of a better word, the ‘institu- 
tional’ type of display in which the 
company and not its products holds 
center stage.’’™ 
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“I give you the world’s foremost authority on type faces.” 
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IDEAS, TECH TIPS, HELPFUL HINTS, LATEST INFORMATION FOR PLATEMAKERS AND PRESSMEN 


SHOP TALK 


From the 


Printing Products nivision oh 











Seems Like There’s 


No End to Uses for 
New 3M Color-Key 


Almost every day someone somewhere 
comes up with a new way to use 3M Brand 
Color-Key, the first negative-acting, pre- 
sensitized system for proofing color jobs. 
Here are a few you might want to try: 

3M Color-Key can be used as progs on 
process work and will do a job that press 
progs can’t. 

3M Color-Key offers plants with single 
presses the advantage of a two-color press 
for printing duotones. The pressman can 
lay the second color over the first press 
sheets to visualize the finished job. 

Here’s proof 3M Color-Key can save 
money for you. One plant we know found 
an inaccurate color fit with Color-Key. They 
estimated they saved 10 hours press time 
and 4 plate makeovers. A brownline would 
not have shown the mistake. 

Want to know more about how 3M Brand 
Color-Key can help you? Ask your 3M 
Representative to give you the full story. 


New Film Shows How 
to Get a Harris Press 
**All Set to Print”’ 


3M has just released a new 30-minute film 
that visualizes for pressmen the various 
settings required for Harris Offset Presses. 
Titled ‘“‘All Set to Print,” the film shows 
and tells in detail exactly what to do and 
how to do it. It is, as far as we know, the 
first visual documentation of the correct 
procedures for setting cylinders, rollers, and 
pressures—for checking out the press to 
make certain it will print properly with 
minimum problems. 

“All Set to Print’ is available to shops 
and trade groups now. For showings, con- 
tact your 3M Lithographic Supply Dealer, 
or your 3M Representative, or write the 
Printing Products Division, the 3M Com- 
pany, 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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‘Take a Close Look and See Why 


You'll Get Better Printing 
With Smooth Surface Plates... 


Which is better—a grained plate or a smooth 
surface plate? You can start an argument 
in almost any shop with this one. But let’s 
take a close look at some plate character- 
istics and see what are the differences be- 
tween the two types of plates. 

Put a grained wipe-on plate under a 
microscope. You'll see peaks of grain pro- 
truding through image areas and causing 
broken and irregular copy. Dots broken by 
grain impair printing quality, cause the 
image to sharpen up during a run. Valleys 
of grain between dots trap coating, keep 
background sensitive. This is the major 
cause of scumming, dirty running, and 
“touchy”’ plate conditions. 





Now let’s look at a grained zinc plate. 
Here, too, high peaks of grain distort and 
break up dots. Dot sharpening and loss 
often cause makeovers. Uneven grain takes 
an uneven amount of water or ink in some 
areas. This makes ink-water balance diffi- 
cult, causes grayed areas and patchy print- 
ing. Deep valleys prevent complete back- 
ground cleanout, the cause of scumming, 








dirty running, and constant attention to 
the plate. 

Put a smooth surface 3M Brand Plate 
under the same microscope. Only the natural 
smooth surface of the metal is visible. Dots 
are sharp and clean—not broken by peaks 
or valleys. The uniform lacquer coverage 
on the image is uniformly ink receptive for 
fast, complete roll-up. Background is clean 
and open; there is no tendency to run dirty 
or to scum. The smooth surface needs only 
minimum water. Tinting and scumming are 
greatly reduced. 

It all adds up to the fact that “trough” 
grained plates are tough on pressmen. But 
smooth 3M Brand Plates are a pleasure to 
run—job after job. 


Unusual Microphotos 
Reveal Why Grain 
Causes Problems 


3M invites you to “Take a Close Look” at 
a grained aluminum plate magnified 120 
times, a grained zinc plate magnified 120 
times, and a 3M Brand Plate also magnified 
120 times—to see for yourself why “trough” 
plates are tough on pressmen. 

These unusual photographs have been 
carefully reproduced in a new folder that 
has just been made available. From these 
microphotographs it is easy to see why, in 
many press problems, grain: is to blame 
for the trouble. 

In addition to these remarkable photo- 
graphs, there’s a handy ““Pressman’s Trouble 
Chart”’ on the back of this new folder. 

Every pressman, foreman, and shop owner 
should “Take a Close Look” at this new 
and revealing folder. For your copy, mail 
this coupon right away. 
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The Wagner 1/6th D.E.F. Oven in a complete “Coater Line” for 100 sheets per minute. 


We've Leamed-Up With Time! 


To meet the demands of the Metal 
Decorator, for speeds up to 100 
sheets per minute and thirty-four 
inches by thirty-six inches maximum 
sheet size, this Wagner Oven has been 


installed in many continents. 


It has a Direct Externally Fired 
(D.E.F.) air heater and circulating 


blower for the first or come-up zone; 


NATIONAL-STAN DARD COMPANY NS 


Wagner Litho Machinery Division 


Secaucus, New Jersey 


thus affording a rapid temperature 
rise. It is excellent for highly volatile 


materials. 


The balance of the heating cham- 
ber is economically taken care of by 


the Wagner Rotary Air System. 


There is no obligation for surveys 


and preliminary layouts. 







NATIONAL 
STANDARD 
COMPANY 





- 
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METAL DECORATING 





NMDA members peer through glass shield to witness a 
drop going down in the cast house at Reynolds Metals 
Company’s McCook plant.. Second from the left is R. L. 
Singley, NMDA convention committee, who arranged tour. 


Three busloads of decorators at the sheet and plate works, one of the biggest of its kind in the world. 
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What Decorators Do 
On Their Day Off... 


HAT do metal decorators do when they 

have a warm, sunny day off? They stick 
right to their business. At least, that is just what 
several hundred members of the National Metal 
Decorators Association did in October at their 
annual convention in Chicago. Three bus loads of 
decorators spent the afternoon of the second day of 
the convention in a visit to the McCook, IIl. plant 
of Reynolds Metals Co., seeing aluminum in various 
stages of preparation for metal decorating. 
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That odor you smell 
is money escaping! 


The odorous fumes coming from your plant are probably costing 
you much more than the good will of your employees and 
neighbors. For these odors often represent a wasted asset .. . 

a missed opportunity to lower your costs . . . through conversion 
of fumes to BTU’s for return to your ovens, use in other 

plant processes, or heating plant make-up air. 


Thousands of installations . . . on ovens and dryers for wire 
enameling, paint baking, metal decorating, paper printing and 
impregnating, organic coating and curing, and many other purposes 
. .. have proven the economy and feasibility of using objectionable 
oven exhaust vapors as money-saving fuels through Catalytic 
Combustion. In this proven process, all-metal catalysts and catalytic 
systems oxidize these gases by low temperature, flameless combustion 
. .. to give you usable energy and an odorless and colorless 
discharge. Incidental benefits often include reduced fire hazards, 
simplified cleaning maintenance, healthier working conditions 
... and better community relations. 





For more details on the economies possible write Dept. A 
for this brochure. Or, give us a few facts on your oven 
exhaust problem so we can make specific suggestions .. . to 
you, or your equipment builder. 

















CATALYTIC COMBUSTION corporatiION 
4725 Fourteenth Street + Detroit 8, Michigan 
A SUBSIDIARY OF UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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In the finishing department decorators 
view an exhibit of aluminum products 
with a wide variety of finishes, including 
alloys and prepainted Colorweld. 


TOP LEFT: Aluminum plate is produced 
on this 145" plate mill for industrial 
applications; trucks, railroad cars and 
many other transportation applications. 


BOTTOM: World’s biggest plate stretcher 
at McCook plant has a 16 million pound 
capacity and is more than 150 feet long. 





Cochran Named V.P. 
Kaiser, Reynolds To Expand Harold W. Cochran last_ month 
was elected executive vice president of 
WO major aluminum companies 
recently announced plans for im- 
portant expansion which will affect 
the metal decorating industry. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. reported that it has completed 
a fully automatic facility in Trent- 
wood, Wash., for processing alu- 
minum sheet and coil for can manu- 
facturers. Installation of the can- 
stock finishing line, a multi-million 
dollar system said to be the first of 
its kind in the United States, follow- 
ed a two-year development program. 
Reynolds Metals Co., meanwhile 
announced that it would manufacture 
finished aluminum cans for frozen 


three can-assembly lines with a com- 
bined capacity of 30 million cans a 
operating during the next 
Florida juice packing season, starting 
in the middle of this month. 
Reynolds stated that lithographed 
aluminum sheet and fabricated can 


month 


ends for the assembly plant would be 
produced at Reynold’s Listerhill, Ala. 
facilities. 

Reynolds further reported that its 
aluminum cans would be priced com- 
petitively with containers made of 
thin tinplate, in six and 12-ounce sizes. 

In still another new development, 
American Can Co. said it will in- 





Harold W. Cochran 


E citrus juice concentrates and sell them 
directly to packers. The president of 
; the company, Richard S, Reynolds, 
a Jr., said the company would have 








troduce, this month, “the nation’s 
largest aerosol container for consumer 
use.” It is a 24-ounce pressure con- 
tainer, 50 percent bigger than the 


16-0z. size which is largest at present. 
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Caspers Tin Plate Co., which coats 
and lithographs metal containers, clo- 
sures, advertising displays, and novel- 


ties. 
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3-M OPENS 
(Continued from Page 49) 





In his address Mr. Harrison, the 
Public Printer, paid credit to Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
as one of the companies that has made 
a major contribution to growth of the 
lithographic process over recent years 
through its research efforts. The 
graphic arts industry has progressed 
more within the past 10 years, he as- 
serted, than in the previous 100, and 
the pressure is still on every branch of 
the printing industry, he reminded, 
“to give ever faster and faster 
service.” 

The lithographic process, he recall- 
ed, ‘was almost at a standstill and 
fighting for recognition until about 
12 years ago. Its troubles lay primarily 
in the absence of standards in tech- 
niques, and products.” He credited re- 
search, of the type that 3M _ has en- 
gaged in, as being largely responsible 
for the great strides that the litho- 
graphic industry has made over recent 
years." 


OBITUARIES 











Philip A. Hunt 

Philip A. Hunt, president and 
founder of the Philip A. Hunt Co., 
Palisades Park, N. J., died in an 





automobile accident, Nov. 15. He 
was 75. 

Mr. Hunt was placed in an orphan- 
age at the age of six, following the 
death of his mother. He left the or- 





phanage at 13 to earn his own living. 
Ten years later, at 23, he formed the 
company that bears his name. 

During the past ten years, Mr. 
Hunt personally directed the intro- 
duction of Hunt products to countries 
throughout the world and travelled 
extensively in this work. 

The company is today one of the 
largest manufacturers and suppliers 
of photographic, graphic arts and x- 
ray chemicals in the U. S., and its 
products are now in use in more than 
20 foreign countries. 

® 
William Chase 

William B. Chase, 75, died Oct. 
28, in St. Louis. Mr. Chase was 
secretary of the St. Louis Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. He was 
recently named ‘‘International 
Craftsman of the Year.” 

© 
Abraham Lewenstein 

Abraham Lewenstein, 60, vice pres- 
ident and technical director of the 
Appleton Coated Paper Co., Wis., 
died of a heart attack on Oct. 20. 





‘BARTELS’, 


GORDON BARTELS COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 


2600 Harrison Avenue . 
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manager. 





SPECIAL RATES 


for group subscriptions to Modern Lithog- 
raphy can be obtained for four or more 


subscriptions at $2.50 each per year. 


Simply list the men in your shop who 
should be reading ML every month on a 
sheet of paper, giving their addresses and 


job titles, and send it to the circulation 


Modern Lithography 


Caldwell, N. J. 


Box 31 
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can you do tomorrow's job 
with yesterday's equipment? 


It’s important to have the latest Young Brothers equipment to obtain the 


finest results with the newest coatings and the modern metals now available. 


; Young Brothers engineering know-how plus exclusive designs and patented 
features are your assurance that your metal decorating line will meet 


your demands for speed, quality and economy for years to come. 


Our thorough knowledge of the Metal Decorating Industry combined with 
65 years of experience in building individually designed ovens for all 
baking and drying processes is your guarantee of better finished products 


at lower cost. 


Write for our Bulletin 9-L. It describes in detail a wide variety of Metal 


Decorating Ovens and tells about the services available to you. 





Systems engineered for economy and versatility 


YOUNG BROTHERS COMPANY 
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* DOUBLE WEB * DOUBLE PRODUCTION * DOUBLES PROFITS 


Another ‘‘master” in its field, the 4-unit double web JOURNEYMAN equipped with both a folder and 
a receding pile delivery has taken its place among Speed-Flex precision publication presses for the 
advertising printer. 

When a double web is processed through a 4-unit press, 2 full size 17%""*x 26" sheets can be severed 
simultaneously into the receding piler, doubling the production of the machine. When folding, the 
double web press will provide 2 colors on an 8%"x 11%" 16-page signature or quarter fold to a 
5%"x 8%" 32-page signature. . ty 

Write, phone or wire collect... 


PUGLISI - DUTRO, INC. 


Dryers are available for printers 
using coated or slick finished stock. 





DESIGNERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY 







SOLD AND SERVICED EXCLUSIVELY BY PUGL/S/-DUTRO, INC. 


*17, 21, 22 & 223" cylinder circum: 117 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA + MADISON 7-8556 
; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 7 South Dearborn St., RAndolph 6-7977 

ferences available. Other sizes can be DALLAS, TEXAS P.O. Box 4237, WHitehall 8-9983 

manufactured to your custom require- NEW YORK, N.Y. 1140 Broadway, MUrray Hill 3-1253 
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NEWS about 


LPNA Appoints Director 

Charles Turcotte has been ap- 
pointed director of promotion and 
Eastern office manager of the Litho- 
graphers & Printers National Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Turcotte succeeds Herb 
Morse, who recently resigned to be- 
come director of public relations of 
the Diamond National Corp. (See 
page 81). 

Mr. Turcotte was formerly ad- 
ministrative assitant for the Wood 
Office Furniture Institute and served 
as a member of the “President’s 
Troupe” on the National Stationery 
and Office Equipment Association’s 
Annual Tour of the Regions. 

In addition, as administrative as- 
sistant of the National Ice Association 
in 1959, he had charge of the or- 
ganization’s annual convention, and 
edited its monthly publication, Ice 
News. 


Pickwick, Mor-Craft Merge 

Pickwick Press Corp., Pitstburgh 
printers, has acquired Mor-Craft 
Co., one of the city’s oldest litho- 
graphers. The two firms will be 
merged and will be known as Pick- 
wick-Mor-Craft, Inc. James Rich 
has been named president of the firm. 
All personnel will be retained. 

e 

PIA To View “‘Going Public”’ 

Responding to the interest that 
printers and have 
shown in “going public” as a means 
of obtaining funds for expansion and 
modernization, PIA has announced 
that it will devote a full sesion to this 
subject at its five-day Presidents Con- 
ference for Top Management, which 
will be held on Jan. 29-Feb. 2, at 
the Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood-By- 
The-Sea, Fla. 


lithographers 


the TRADE 


10,000 Attend March of Progress 


ORE than 10,000 persons, re- 

presenting 30 states and four 
foreign countries, attended the 
Graphic Arts March of Progress 
Exhibit & Conference in Milwaukee, 
Nov. 9-11. 


Sponsored by the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation in Wisconsin in celebration 
of its 75th anniversary, the three-day 
event featured the largest exhibit of 
printing equipment and material held 
in the Midwest in more than a 
decade. Included in the 190-booth 
exhibit were educational displays and 
exhibits of presses, cutters, etc. 

Four major meetings were held at 
the exhibition: a Management Con- 
ference, Letterpress Clinic, Litho- 
graphic Clinic and Artwork Forum. 
David H. Wells, of Wells Badger 
Corp., moderated the Management 
Conference, at which a panel dis- 
“Trends Which 
Your Business.” Panel members in- 
cluded Richard B. Tullis, of Harris- 
Intertype Corp.; C. A. Loefgren, of 
Harris-Seybold Co.; and W. C. 


Roberts, also of Harris-Intertype. 


cussed Influence 


Analyzing the causes of the rapid 
growth of the printing industry dur- 
ing the past decade, the panel pointed 
out that expansion has been due 
mainly to increased advertising, 
greater stress on attractive product 
packaging, more widespread reading 
and the population growth. Future 
trends in the industry, the panel 
maintained, would be toward more 
mergers, increased productivity and 
greater emphasis on electronic pro- 
cesses. 

The Lithographic Clinic, entitled 
“Seeing Light & Color,” was one of 
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event’s highlights and was attended 
by more than 1,000 persons. Featured 
speaker was Frank Preucil of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
who, through demonstrations, illus- 
trated why visual judgments of tone 
and color are frequently wrong and 
why instruments and standardized 
procedures to measure the properties 
of color are needed to avoid these 
misconceptions. 

A demonstration of the correct 
steps used in making modern deep- 
etch plates, and discussions on the 
handling of paper and on ink problems 
were also given as part of the LTF 
presentation. Other LTF members 
on the program were Robert F. Reed, 
research consultant ; Edward J. Mar- 
tin, supervisor of the Reduction to 
Practice Division; and Wayne E. 
Schmuhl, supervisor of the Paper and 
Ink Division and Technical Services 
Division. 

The Letterpress Clinic, entitled 
“The New World in Letterpress,” 
covered new developments in plates 
and presses, and presented discussions 
on new techniques in the field. In 
addition, advancements in bindery 
machinery were also reviewed by the 
speakers. 

Talks at the Artwork Forum were 
designed to determine ways by which 
a “stronger bridge between the artist 
and the printer” might be obtained. 
Chairman of the artwork panel dis- 
cusion was William J. Stevens, exe- 
cutive vice president of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers. 
Featured speaker was Robert Hora, 
art director, of Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Inc. 
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The high spots of a fast-moving printing business require alert, effective team-play on the part of the mill 
making fine coated paper and the dealers selling it. The extraordinary rapport between the Cantine mill and 
its merchants is the outgrowth of unfailing service on the part of both parties over many busy years. 


For buyers of printing, Cantine service and quality are a high-scoring combination... 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
W. H. Smith Paper Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimor 
Bradiey-' 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Wilcox Walter Furlong 
Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Pa 
per 
Cook-Vivian-Lindenmeyr Co. 
Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. 
Percy D. Wells, inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Lott-Merlin, Inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Hubbs & Howe Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Murnane Paper Co. 
Nerney Paper Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Brewer-Chilcote Paper Co. 
Gascon Paper Co. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Paimetto Paper Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Greensboro Twine & Paper Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
Paper Dist. of Harrisburg 


LIST OF MERCHANTS 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Elliot R. Vanderlip Co. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 
Henley Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Judd Paper Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Butler Paper Co 
Columbia Paper Co. 


MENASHA, WIS. 
Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 


McKEES ROCKS, PA. 
Darragh Paper Co. 


MIAMI, FLA. 
Southeastern Paper Corp. 
ft Miami 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
J. B. Card & Paper Co. 
Lewmar Paper Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 
The Alling Paper Co. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Co., 

Miller & Wright Paper 
Baldwin Paper Co. 
Beekman Paper Co. 
Bulkley Dunton & Co. 
Crestwood Paper Co. 

M. M. Elish Co. 

Forest Paper Co. 

Harbor Paper Co. 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Co. 
Lindenmeyr Schlosser Co. 
Marquardt & Co. 

Milton Paper Co. 
Pohiman Paper Co. 
Saxon Paper Corp. 
Willmann Paper Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Paterson Card & Paper Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
W. B. Killhour & Sons 
Quaker City Paper Co. 
Wilcox — Furlong 
0. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Saugerties, N. Y. 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
General Paper Corp. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Paper Mills Agency of Oregon 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
Roberts Paper Co. 
Sherry Papers, inc, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
Norris Paper Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Richmond Paper Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Fine Papers, inc. 
Dygert & Stone 


SCRANTON, PA. 
Megargee Bros. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Carter, Rice, Storrs & Bement 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
Clarke Paper Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Megargee Bros. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Butler-Dearden Paper Service 
Carter, Rice & Co. 


YORK, PA. 
Andrews Paper House of York 


/ teredzoe7f Voated Papers 














Printing Productivity Survey 

“The wide variations in produc- 
tivity from state to state in the two 
largest printing industries — com- 
mercial printing, except lithographic, 
and commercial printing, lithographic 
— point to the need for management 
to raise levels of output,” the Print- 
ing and Publishing Industries Divi- 
sion of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, has announced. 

The statement was made upon the 
completion of a survey, entitled ‘Pro- 
ductivity in the Commercial Printing 
Industries,’ which showed that the 
printing establishments surveyed get 
a return of only $1.55 for every $1 
spent in wages. 

The study does not include estab- 
lishments whose principal activity is 
the manufacture of books, greeting 
cards or manifold business forms, or 
commercial printing plants specializ- 
ing in engraving. 

A copy of the study is available 
at a nominal cost from the U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and its field offices. 


ee ., 
Philadelphia Printing Week 

The Education Council of the Gra- 
phic Arts Industry will join with the 
Philadelphia and Delaware Valley 
graphic arts industry to celebrate 
Printing Week at a banquet on Jan. 
19, at the Sheraton Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. 

During the banquet, the Council 
will present its Fourth Annual 
Awards as follows: 

1. James J. Rudisill Awards to 
three local printing industry trade 
groups for outstanding printing indus- 
try educational programs. 

2. Eimer G. Voigt Awards to mem- 
bers of national printing trade organi- 
zations associated with the Council. 

3. Horace Hart Award to a per- 
son in government service who has 
made a major contribution to the 
field of graphic arts education. 

The Council will also present its 
Outstanding Service Award to one of 
its members. More than 1200 per- 
sons are expected to attend the ban- 
quet, which will climax the week- 
long celebration of the 256th birthday 
anniversary of Benjamin Franklin. 





Chicago Plans Printing Week Campaign 


NDER the leadership of a new- 


ly organized Graphic Arts 
Council, 29 organizations, represent- 
ing every area of the printing indus- 
try, have united to tell the public, 
during Printing Week next month, 
about the role of the graphic arts in 
Chicago’s economic, social and cul- 
tural life. 

Included among the project’s back- 
ers are the Lithographers Club of 
Chicago, the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, the Midwest Litho 
Trade Association and the Amalgam- 
ated Lithographers of America. The 
membership list also includes other 
craft organizations, paper and ink 
associations, supplymen, the crafts- 





Franklin Award To Taylor 





General Maxwell D. Taylor, Mili- 
tary Representative of the President, 
will be presented the Franklin 
Award of Printing Industries of 
Metropolitan New York at the or- 
ganization’s Printing Week Dinner, 
to be held on Jan. 15 at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City. 











MVLA Elects Officers 

Benjamin F. Klein, of Young & 
Klein, Inc., was elected president of 
the Miami Valley Lithographers As- 
sociation, Cincinnati, at its annual 
dinner meeting in Kenwood Country 
Club. He succeeds Raymond Os- 
trander of U. S. Playing Card Co. 

Other officers elected were: vice 
president, Eric Nielsen, of Nielsen 
Lithographing Co.; and_ treasurer, 
Vern Anderson, of Standard Pub- 
lishing Co. 
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men’s club and numerous local clubs, 
rotogravure and screen process groups, 
publishers, artists and, for the first 
time, various advertising organiza- 
tions. 

Principal feature of the promotion 
will be a display of “Chicago’s Proud- 
est Printed Products,” which will be 
open to the public all day, Jan. 16, 
in the grand ballroom of the Palmer 
House. The display of products will 
be shown on television from the hotel 
and will then be moved to the public 
library, where it will be shown for 
an indefinite period. There will be a 
banquet at the hotel that evening, 
with several of the city’s business, 
civic and cultural leaders included 
among the 750 guests. 

Furthermore, several printing ex- 
ecutives are scheduled to give talks 
to high school students, in which they 
will outline the opportunities for 
careers in the graphic arts, There will 
also be an essay contest in which a 
student who writes the best paper 
on the graphic arts and has it pub- 
lished in his or her high school paper 
will be given an award. 

In addition, the committee is work- 
ing on plans to have displays in store 
and bank windows, and also radio 
discussions on the importance of 
printing and the opportunities for ad- 
vancement in the industry. Promotion 
men from several agencies have been 
enlisted in an effort to make this part 
of the campaign as successful as pos- 
sible. 

Robert R. Snediker, president of 
Chicago Show Printing Co., has been 
named president of the Council. “The 
primary purpose of the campaign,” 
Mr. Snediker said, “is of course to 
sell more printing. In addition, the 
campaign is designed to make the gen- 
eral public aware of the vital role that 
the graphic arts plays in the economic 
and cultural growth of Chicago.” 

Mr. Snediker went on to point out 
that printing is Chicago’s sixth largest 
industry, employing more than 100,- 
000 persons in some 3,000 plants, and 
has an annual payroll of more than 
$250 million. 
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S &V Names Managers 

The appointment of Howard J. 
Soriano to general and 
Thomas B. to general 
sales manager has been announced by 


manager 
Buchanan 





T. B. Buchanan 


H. J. Soriano 


Sinclair and Valentine, part of the 
Chemical Div. of Martin Marietta 
Corp., New York. 

Mr. Soriano has been with S & V 
25 years. He began as a clerk in 
the N. Y. Order Dept. and advanced 
to assistant export manager in 1938. 
Upon returning from the service in 
1946, he became assistant to Anthony 
Math, company president. In 1949, 
he became eastern sales manager, and 
in 1952, general sales manager, the 
post he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Buchanan joined the firm in 
1946 as assistant manager of the Chi- 
cago Factory. Two years later, he 
joined the company’s sales force and 
was assigned to the Philadelphia 
office. In 1955 he became branch 
manager of that office and in 1957 
was made assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of sales at the firm’s headquart- 
ers in New York. 

® 


Lincoln Buys McKenzie 

Lincoln Printing Co., New York, 
corporate-financial printers, has ac- 
quired McKenzie Service, Inc., also 
of New York, for an undisclosed 
amount of cash and stock. 

McKenzie Service, imprinters, 
binders, and finishing mounters, has 
current annual sales of approximately 
$2.5 million. The combined compan- 
ies will have total annual sales in ex- 
cess of $5 million. 

Founded in 1927, McKenzie Ser- 
vice, will continue as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Lincoln Printing. Henry 
M. Newman will remain as chief ex- 
ecutive and there will be no changes 
in either the management or person- 
nel of the company. Edward O’Brien 
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Lincoln president will become the 
chairman of the subsidiary. 

McKenzie Service’s plant is pres- 
ently located at 95 Morton St. On 
December 1, 1961, the company will 
start moving to 340 West St., which 
is the new St. John Terminal build- 
ing. McKenzie will occupy 100,000 
sq. ft. on the second floor, plus an 
additional 20,000 square feet of plat- 
form space for shipping and receiving. 
The new platform can load and un- 
load as many as 19 trucks simultane- 
ously. 

© 
Merger Plans Withdrawn 

The proposed merger between 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., and 
Process Lithographers, Inc., in which 
Macfadden is a major stockholder, 
has been called off. Reasons for ac- 
tion were not disclosed. 

The merger was initially proposed 
last September. If it had gone 
through, Process would have printed 
the 12 magazines that Macfadden is 
now publishing. According to reports, 
Process will continue to do commer- 
cial printing for Macfadden and the 
30 percent interest that Macfadden 
has in Process has not been affected 
by the withdrawal of merger plans. 

It was also reported that Mac- 





fadden is still planning to merge 
with the Bartell Broadcasting Corp., 
which acquired a major interest in 
the publishing firm last February. 
Bartell operates radio stations in Mil- 
waukee, New York, San Francisco 
and San Diego. 
e 


Einson-Freeman Names Massa 

Einson-Freeman Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert E. Massa as di- 
rector of Food and Beverage Mar- 
keting. Mr. Massa will direct and 
coordinate merchandising planning in 
the food and beverage field. 

Prior to the appointment, he was 
sales promotion and merchandising 
manager of the Jacob Ruppert Brew- 
ery. 

* 
Eastern Assigns Reish 

Eastern Colortype Corp., offset 
printing firm of Clifton, N. J., has 
opened a new Philadelphia-area office 
at 2 Bryn Mawr Ave., Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

Richard L. Reish, formerly of 
Haynes Lithograph Company, has 
been appointed manager of the Bryn 
Mawr office, which will service ac- 
counts in the Greater Philadelphia 
area. 





Spanish Printers 


: 











J. T. Groet, left, of Eastman Kodak Co., shows Carlos Godo, Renando Carbonell 
de Leon, and Gonzalo Alonso a process camera at Kodak’s graphic reproduction 
technical service center in Rochester, N. Y. The Spanish printers are members of a 
study team now on a five-week tour of the U.S. in order to examine manufacturing 
developments and management procedures in the American graphic arts industry. 


Tour U. S. Plants 
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Champion Appoints Dodd 

W. R. Dodd, widely known for 
his work in the National Association 
of Litho Clubs has been named tech- 
nical service representative for the 





W. R. Dodd 


eastern sales region of Champion 
Papers, Inc. 

Mr. Dodd joined Champion seven 
years ago as a customer service rep- 
resentative working out of the Texas 
Division mill. Immediately prior to 
that he had been offset press room 
foreman for Gulf Printing Co., of 
Houston. A past. president of the 
Houston Litho Club, he has also 
served as club coordinator for the 
National Association of Litho Clubs. 

For two years, he was chairman 
of the Southwest Litho Clinic. In 
his new assignment for Champion, 
Mr. Dodd will cover the area from 
Miami to Boston. 

a 


Brown Sees Litho Boom 

“Autemation has made the litho- 
graphic industry the fastest growing 
field in the graphic arts,” Kenneth 
J. Brown, president of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, told 
Buffalo Local 2 at a November meet- 
ing in Buffalo. 

Mr. Brown predicted that “by 
1965 more than half of the nation’s 
$10 billion printing bill will be spent 
in lithographic shops.” 

Cemmenting on. ALA’s role in the 
expansion of lithography, he went on 
to say that, as in the past, ALA will 
continue to “advocate the installation 
of advanced equipment and encourage 
members to accept new processes.” 
He said this enlightened policy to- 


ward automation will enable the in- 
dustry to provide a competitive prod- 
uct at reasonable costs to the cus- 
tomer and will, at the same time, 
make more jobs for ALA members. 

Reviewing ALA’s recent accom- 


plishments for its members, Mr. 
Brown said that the union has been 
faring extremely well at the bargain- 
ing table. ‘‘Lithographers have been 
getting wage increases ranging from 
five to seven dollars a week, which 
is by far the highest level of increases 
in the graphic arts.” 

He attributes the union’s success in 
gaining these wage gains to ALA’s 
position on technological improve- 
ments and its aggressive bargaining 
policy. 

2 
Di-Noc Opens New Plant 

Several hundred persons attended 
the recent opening ceremonies of the 
new plant for the Photo Products 
Div. of Di-Noc Chemical Arts, Inc., 
in Honeoye, N.Y. Edwin A. Sweet, 
Sr., president, formally opened the 
new facilities by cutting a ribbon with 
silver and gold scissors on the same 
spot where he and Governor Rocke- 
feller had turned a shovel of dirt 
during ground-breaking ceremonies in 
the spring of 1960. 

At the opening ceremonies, Frank 
Sweet, executive vice president and 
general manager, said the new plant 
is equipped with completely modern 
production and research facilities, and 
will be used primarily to produce 
graphic arts plates, films and X-ray 
film. 

All production areas in the plant 
are temperature controlled to plus or 
minus one degree and humidity to 
plus or minus one percent. In addi- 
tion, the plant is equipped with huge 
filters that will purify all plant air 
by removing dust particles as small 
as .3 microns (1/80,000 of an inch). 

Guest speakers at the ceremony 
were John S. Stillman, of the U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce; Representative 
John Tabor; and Assemblyman Rob- 
ert Quigley. 

Plant tours were conducted, enab- 
ling the public to inspect the facility’s 
equipment. Explanations were given 
by Di-Noc technicians on how photo- 
graphic films and plates are made. 
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Diamond Names Morse 

The appointment of Herbert W. 
Morse as director of public relations 
of the Diamond National Corp. 
manufacturers of packaging, paper- 


s 





H. W. Morse 


board, molded-pulp and lumber prod- 
ucts and printed advertising materials, 
was announced on Nov. 14. 

Mr. Morse will supervise the 
firm’s financial-stockholder, institu- 
tional, community, employe and prod- 
uct communications. He will operate 
from the new Diamond National 
building at 733 Third Ave., New 
York City, where the company con- 
solidated its corporate, division and 
administrative activities this year. 

For the past eight years, Mr. 
Morse served as public relations di- 
rector of the Lithographers & Print- 
ers National Association. He 
held the post of eastern manager 
operating from the Association’s 
branch office in New York. 

In the graphic arts industry, Mr. 
Morse is well-known for his contribu- 


also 


tion to the growth of the lithographic 
process. He conducted the Associa- 
tion’s Annual Lithographic Awards 
Competition & Exhibit, which honors 
the creators and producers of out- 
standing printed material for their 
role in aiding business and industry. 
e 


Hurst Moves Offices 
Hurst Graphichemicals, producers 
and solvents for the 


graphic arts, has announced that it 


of varnishes 


has moved its offices and production 
facilities from 2700 W. Ave. 34, to 
a new building at 4138 Eagle Rock 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 
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The Andersen Corporation inserts were lithographed on 100# Sterling Offset Enamel by Western 
Printing and Lithographing Co., St. Louis. The job was run on a 50 x 72 Harris 4-color press. 
Agency for Andersen is Campbell Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis. 


This insert lithographed on STERLING Litho-Gloss, Snowtone, 100# basis. Like a copy? Drop us a line. 





It’s here now-the product of years of re- 
search and development: West Virginia’s 
new STERLING Litho-Gloss, Snowtone. 
It’s a completely new, completely restyled 
offset paper-the cleanest, clearest, bright- 
est sheet inits class. It has superior numer- 
ical and visual opacity and it’s stabilized 
for closer multi-color register. g Color re- 
production? Superb. (Judge for yourself.) 
Note, too, the clarity, the sharpness of de- 
tail-just what’s needed to highlight this 
insert featuring Andersen windows and 
dramatize a sparkling sales story. s Why 
not take advantage of styling like this for 
a job you’ve got coming up? A trial order 
of our new offset or letterpress sheet will 
convince you that it’s the most advanced 
in the industry. When you get your ship- 
ment, you'll notice another important dif- 
ference: West Virginia service. Service is 
the big extra you get no matter how large 
orsmall your order. Like our styling 
story, it’s unmatched in the industry. mA 
Westvaco representative will be happy to 
give you the particulars of our advanced 
sales policy. He’ll also explain how you 
can take advantage of our technical serv- 
ices and research facilities. Worth looking 
into? Sure it is. Write: West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. Or contact one of our 
sales offices listed below. 





Fine Papers Division 
Commercial Printing Paper Sales 
Chicago FR 2-7620 Philadelphia LO 8-3680 
Detroit DI 1-5522 Cincinnati RE 1-6350 
New York MU 6-8400 Pittsburgh CO 1-6660 
San Francisco GA 1-5104 


In Baltimore, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Wash- 
ington, D.C.,ask operator for Enterprise Service. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 








PIA Group Hears: 





‘Report To New York On Web-Offset’ 


HREE prominent persons in the 

graphic arts gave a “Report to 
New York on Web-Offset” at the 
Oct. 26 meeting of the Lithographic 
Division of Printing Industries of 
Metropolitan New York at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York. 
Cooperating in the presentation was 
the Web-Offset Section of PIA. 

The speakers surveyed the web 
field in three general categories: (1) 
the recent strides made by the process 
and its expected future growth; (2) 
current methods employed to solve 
production problems and maintain 
quality; and (3) the kinds of jobs 
currently produced by web-offset. 

The speakers were James N. John- 
son, president of Standard Publish- 
ing, Cincinnati; Charles W. Cook, 
vice president of lithography and 
technical procedures at Haynes Litho- 
graph Co., Rockville, Md.; and Bern- 
ard B. Levine, secretary of Mercury 
Lithographing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In his talk, entitled “Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow in Web-Off- 
set,” Mr. Johnson reviewed briefly 
the development of web printing in 
the U.S. and described some of the 
problems that early users of the pro- 
cess encountered. He went on to say 
that, although the process has had 
widespread publicity and web presses 
have been greatly improved during 
recent years, there are still several 
major unsolved problems in the web 
printing field. Foremost of these, he 
said, are tack problems and paper 
waste. In addition, there is an acute 
shortage of capable web pressmen. He 
expressed the opinion that the future 
of web printing depends largely upon 
whether or not these problems can be 
eliminated. 

He cautioned those who are con- 
sidering entrance into the web field 
to proceed slowly and carefully. 
“Talk to users before you buy,” he 
said, “and study the process carefully 
to make certain that it fits your needs. 
You need 40,000 to 50,000 runs at 
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least before the web process will pay 
for itself. Ask yourself these ques- 
tions: "Am I prepared to conduct a 
training program of from three to 
twelve months in order to develop 
capable operators? Can I sustain sub- 
stantial losses in wasted materials, 
particularly at the outset?’ ” Concern- 
ing waste, Mr. Johnson cited the ex- 
ample in which Safran Printing had 
lost during a single job $30,000 in 
paper waste alone. 

Speaking on the subject, “Getting 
Quality and Production On a Web 
Press,’ Mr. Cook reviewed his firm’s 
entire operation when running a web 
job. Beginning with the handling of 
roll stock, he said that Haynes has 
found that it is more economical to 
have its rolls stored on end, because 
there is less “starring” and gouging 
and fewer flat spots in the rolls than 
when they are stored on their sides. 
In addition, Haynes is now using only 
pressure clamp lift trucks which, he 
said, are superior to other types. 
These precautions, he reported, re- 
duce the number of breaks that occur 





when the stock is running through the 
press. 

He went on to say that his firm 
is now also using flying pasters which 
have been performing very well. 
Haynes has estimated that with these 
pasters it is gaining 10 percent more 
press time than it did before installa- 
tion of the units. In addition, he said 
that Haynes is using mainly copper- 
ized aluminum deep etch plates which 
give excellent results to 500,000 im- 
pressions. 

Considering the shortcomings of 
the web process, Mr. Cook said that 
the main improvement will have to 
come in paper rolls. Despite careful 
handling, they still present major 
problems. If better rolls are not pro- 
duced, the future of web-offset could 
be very limited. In addition, Mr. 
Cook said there is a definite need for 
harder and smoother drying inks. He 
expressed the hope that there would 
be more research conducted in the 
future to solve this ink problem. 

Mr. Levine discussed the kinds of 
work currently being produced by 
web-offset. He said that “the sub- 
ject of products by web-offset is so 
broad and based on so many variables 
that it is difficult to make a general 
statement without adding several ex- 
ceptions. One of the few general 

(Continued on Page 111) 





Four persons who played prominent roles at the recent “Report to New York on 
Web-Offset” meeting are shown here examining one of several exhibits that were 
on display. They are, left to right, James N. Johnson, Charles W. Cook, Bernard 
B. Levine and Jesse J. Lehman, chairman of the club’s Lithographic Division. 
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RIT Plans New Campus 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
will move to a 1,000-acre campus in 
the town of Henrietta, N. Y., the 
board of directors of the Institute 
announced late in November. Total 
cost of the project was estimated at 
$40,000,000, including $1,700,000 


for land acquisition. 


Construction of buildings on the 
site is expected within two years, with 
the complete move being made within 
10 years. The campus site is approxi- 
mately six miles from RIT’s present 
location in Rochester. 


RIT president Mark Ellingson 
termed the board decision “the most 
significant single act in the 132-year 
history of the Institute.” He said it 
was the culmination of more than two 
years of study and was favored over 
an alternate proposal for an urban 
development plan centered around the 
present 13-acre campus. 


Development of the new campus 
will enable RIT to construct build- 
ings with a planned total floor space 
of some 880,000 sq. ft. as compared 
with its present 386,861 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Included in the plans are 
provisions for a student center, mod- 
ern. classrooms and __ laboratories, 
library, athletic and recreational fa- 
cilities, and men’s and women’s dorm- 
itories. 

Expectations are that RIT’s day 
school enrollment of 2,292 this year 
will be more than doubled to about 
6,000 students by 1969-70. In antici- 
pation of this enrollment increase, 
made possible by the move to a larger 
campus, Institute housing will be ex- 
panded from its present facilities, 
which provide for some 669 students 
to on-campus housing for nearly 3,000 
undergraduates. Also, parking facil- 
ities will be expanded to handle some 
4,500 cars as compared with the pres- 
ent facilities, able to take care of only 
638 cars. 


Shown here concluding arrangements for 
the purchase of Miller-Trojan by Clary 
are, l. to r., George Miller, Miller Trojan 
president; Paul Stevens, vice president of 
Clary’s Graphic Arts Div.; and Web 
Martin, who is vice president of Miller. 
Clary Buys Miller-Trojan 

Clary Corp., San Gabriel, Calif., 
has announced its third acquisition of 
1961, the Miller-Trojan Co., of 
Troy, O., manufacturer of equipment 
for making lithographic plates. 

According to Clary, Miller-Trojan 
will operate in coordination with the 
firm’s Graphic Arts Division in Fort 
Worth, Texas, which manufactures 
offset presses. 

In addition to plate making equip- 
ment, the purchased firm also makes 
equipment for the reproduction of 
blue prints and has recently developed 
advanced equipment for multi-color 
plate making, as well as line and half- 
tone negative making equipment. 

According to George D. Miller, 
Clary president, Miller-Trojan is ex- 
pected to add about $500,000 in an- 
nual sales to the firm’s Graphic Arts 
Division. Mr. Miller also reported 
that Miller-Trojan’s line of products 
and its graphic arts technical school in 
Troy will be expanded and improved. 
Complete schedule of classes to be 
conducted during 1962 will be an- 
nounced soon, 

Miller-Trojan will remain in Troy 
and company personnel and officers 
will be retained. 

2 


Warren Opens Research Plant 
The S. D. Warren Company last 
month doubled its capacity for re- 
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search activity with the dedication of 
expanded facilities at its 107-year-old 
paper mill at Westbrook, Me. 

Warren officers took the occasion 
to review the company’s research de- 
velopments through the years, begin- 
ning with the first formal research 
program in 1895. A new laboratory 
was erected in 1929, 

The company reports it has invest- 
ed in research “at a higher rate than 
most paper companies,” viewing the 
policy as product and leadership in- 
surance. Among the developments 
originating at the Warren laboratory 
were coated two-side printing papers, 
wet strength map papers, cast-coated 
folding boxboard, presensitized paper 
lithographic plates, release-coated con- 
verting papers and a full range of 
permanent book grades for the pub- 
lishing and commercial printing fields. 

Personnel at the laboratory has 
quadrupled since the end of World 
War II, the company stated. 


a 
Robport Names Randall 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., announced 
Nov. 28 the appointment of Theodore 
P. Randall to the firm’s board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Randall also has been 
named head of the firm’s entire 
eastern operations. He was formerly 
Boston branch manager. 

Mr. Randall is active in several 
graphic arts organizations and is pres- 
ident of the New England Printing 
Supply Salesmen’s Guild. He has 
almost 30 years experience in the 
graphic arts, ten of which were spent 
in lithographic plants. 

® 


Atlanta Demands Received 
LPNA has announced that lithog- 
raphers in Atlanta, Ga., have received 
contract demands from the ALA local 
in that city. Variable wage increases 
up to 39 cents an hour were asked, 
and two more paid holidays, which 
would bring the total to eight. A $4 
welfare increase was also proposed. 
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Blattenberger Appointed 

A committee to promote the growth 
of the graphic arts industry in Phil- 
adelphia has been established by 
Printing Industries of Philadelphia, 
Inc., The Hon. Raymond Blatten- 
berger, U. S. Public Printer during 
the Eisenhower administration, will 
head the committee and direct its ef- 
forts to explore ways to enhance the 
prestige and growth of the city as a 
printing center. 

Prior to his eight years as Public 
Printer, Mr. Blattenberger was sen- 
ior vice president of Edward Stern & 
Co., Philadelphia printing firm. He 
is a past president and first honorary 
life member of PIP and a past pres- 
ident of Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica. 


Beckham Heads G.A. Press 
Graphic Arts Press, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. announced on Novem- 
ber 23 the appointment of John S. 
Beckham as president of the company. 


Mr. Beckham is a past president of 


Printing Industry of Washington, 
DD; < 
e 


Davidson Changes Name 

The name and corporate structure 
of Davidson Corp. has been changed 
to the Davidson Co. With the 
change, Davidson has become a di- 
vision of Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Davidson was form- 
erly a subsidiary of Mergenthaler. 

In announcing the change, presi- 
dent William Davidson reported that 
the action “will in no way affect or- 
ganization personnel, nor alter the 
firm’s sales and service policies.” 


Hall Names Two 

Arthur N. Knol has been elected 
chairman of the board of W. F. Hall 
Printing Co., Chicago, and Robert S. 
Knox has been elected president, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
board of directors on Nov. 28. 

Mr. Knol succeeds Frederick Sec- 
ord who, after serving 29 years as 
board chairman, was elected execu- 


tive chairman of the board. Former- 
ly president of the firm, Mr. Knol 
becomes the third board chairman in 
the company’s. 70-year history. 

Mr. Knol was formerly executive 
vice president and treasurer. Accord- 
ing to the announcement, he will 
maintain his position as treasurer. 


NAPL Marks 1400 

The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers has announced that its 
membership reached 1400 in Novem- 
ber. The 1400th member is Intelli- 
gencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
which was established in 1794 and has 
been in continuous operation ever 
since, 

The firm operates both single and 
multi-color letterpress and offset 
equipment and maintains its own type- 
setting department, engraving plant 
and binding facilities. It is present- 
ly building a new 40,000 square foot 
one-floor building in Lancaster where 
its complete printing operations will 
be housed. 





Duo-Color Guide The standard 
reference work for two-color reproduc- 
tion. Your two-color combination print- 
ing can be exactly right every time 
without guesswork. You see the printed 
result before you order. 4,200 different 
color patches. Over 100 pages—each 11 
x 14”. Plastic isolating viewer showing 
type overprint. The most effective colors 
in every practical two-color combina- 
tion, all tabbed for instant reference. 
$45. Created by Collier Engraving. 
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Color, anyone? Successful color specification calls for top-flight equipment. 
Without it you’re prone to make errors. W ith it you score every time. In the field of 
color specification there is no better equipment than the three volumes described below. 


Grand Book of 3-Color Blend- 
ing An inexhaustible treasure house 
for three-color printing. Over 10,000 
three-color combinations in letterpress 
and offset. Derived from 51 basic 
colors. Illustrated by design examples 
showing effects of overprinting, screen- 
ing and various reproduction tech- 
niques. Now you can assess, reproduce 
and check on any required shade of 
color. $45. Printed in Europe. 


(] Duo-Color Guide 


(] Grand Book of 3-Color Blending 
[] Four-Color Process Guide 
Please send me, with a money-back guarantee, 


Four-Color Process Guide Takes 
the guesswork out of four-color pro- 
cess reproduction. Every possible two-, 
three- and four-color combination avail- 
able from the process inks, shown in 
print — 5,632 different color patches, 
224 pages—each 11x14”. Arranged in 
logical sequence. This monumental 
work has been acclaimed by the fore- 
most graphic arts authorities as one of 
the most important contributions in the 
Graphic Arts in the past 50 years. 
$110. Created by Collier Engraving. 





the volumes checked at right. My check for 
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K. C. Firm Formed 

J. Leon Rosse, Jr., and Robert M. 
Hamilton have formed , Rosse-Hamil- 
ton, Inc., at 3607 E. 12th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. The company will special- 
ize in four-color process printing as 
well as the production of industrial 
publications. 

Mr. Rosse, who is president of 
the new firm, was formerly employed 
by Wertgame Paper Co. Mr. Ham- 
ilton, the firm’s vice president and 
production manager, operated Ham- 
ilton Printing Co. for six years. Prior 
to that he worked for 17 years as a 
lithographer. 

e 
3M Names Walton 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., has announced the 
appointment of Dr. Charles W. Wal- 
ton as vice president of research. He 
succeeds Dr. Carl Barnes, who re- 
cently resigned from the company. 

Dr. Walton was formerly vice 
president and general manager of 
3M’s adhesives, coatings and sealer 
divisions. He joined the firm in 1947 
as assistant to the executive president. 

. 


Indian Printers Tour U. S. 

On October 25, executives of the 
Indian printing industry had a first- 
hand view of American ink-making 
techniques at Interchemical Corpora- 
tion’s Printing Ink Div. plant in 
Elizabeth, N.J. Prior to that, the 
Indian Printing Productivity Team, 
whose four-week tour of the United 
States is sponsored by the _ Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
visited Interchemical’s Central Re- 
search Laboratories in Manhattan, 
where research on basic chemical 
coatings phenomena is being con- 
ducted. 

The Printing Productivity Team, 
composed of Indian industrial man- 
agement executives and officials of the 
India Government Printing Estab- 
lishment, is touring this country to 
study American printing production, 
and to become familiar with standard 
machines and new equipment develop- 
The project is expected to 
contribute to India’s industrial devel- 
opment under its Third Five Year 
Plan. 


In addition to its tour of Inter- 


ments. 


chemical’s Elizabeth and New York 
facilities, the team has visited several 
leading printers, press and equipment 
manufacturers, technical schools, and 
film producers. Its around-the-world 
tour included a one-week stay in the 
United Kingdom, and will be com- 
pleted with two weeks of similar ob- 
servation and discussion in Japan. 
4 

G. A. Career Film 

The first motion picture to depict 
executive and professional career op- 
portunities for young persons in the 
printing and publishing industries is 
now available from the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Indus- 
try, 1411 K St., N.W., Washing- 


ton. 5, DiC. 
Entitled “Printexec,” the film is a 
16 mm., sound, color, 20-minute 


movie. Stating that “this movie can 
be an important tool in attracting 
qualified executive and professional 
manpower to the industry,” the Edu- 
cation Council is urging companies 
and organizations to have copies of 
the film made in order to have them 
distributed for showings in schools, 
before civic groups, and on television. 


Randall Named District Mgr. 
Appointment of Ralph H. Randall 
as New York district manager for 
Harris-Seybold Co., a 
Harris-Intertype Corp., 
has been announced. 


division of 


Cleveland, 


Mr. Randall joined the company 
in 1934, and has had considerable 
experience with commercial lithog- 
raphers, carton producers, publishers 
and binderies, having served in vari- 
ous sales executive capacities. During 
World War II he directed several 
Air Force printing plants. 

Mr. Randall will make his head- 
quarters in Harris-Seybold’s New 


York offices at 800 Second Avenue. 
3 


Illinois Newspapers To Offset 

The Citizen Newspapers of La 
Grange, Ill. will convert to offset 
next spring with the installation of 
a Goss web-offset press and auxiliary 
platemaking equipment. According to 
the company, the newspapers will 
retain hot type equipment for makeup. 

The combined weekly circulation 
of the firm’s several papers is ap- 
proximately 50,000. 





an 


Warren Receives LTF Certificate 


CA hogar 
ane ante CDi oat 











The Executive Committee of the Lithographic Technical Foundation recently toured 
S. D. Warren’s mill and new research laboratory in Cumberiand Mills, Me. While 
there the committee members also held an executive meeting at which it presented 
S. D. Warren a certificate of life membership in LTF, for the company’s endowment 
contribution to the Foundation. Shown receiving the certificate for Warren is, left, 
John L. Kronenberg. Making the presentation is Felton Colwell, LTF president. 
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Imprint chase assembly 
holds Linotype Slugs; makes 
short work of imprinting 
jobs. Imprint may be readily 
positioned anywhere in the 
image area. 


Set up for “Davengraving,” 
photo shows the high etched 
embossing plate for simulta- 
neous raised printing—an 
exclusive Dualith feature. 





A Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
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the new 


DAVIDSON 
DUALITH 500 


While basically designed to provide you with the finest, 
simplest, easiest-to-operate, small offset press obtainable, 
the unique, uncluttered two-cylinder design of the new 
Dualith 500 makes it possible, on a single machine, to do: 


1. REGULAR OFFSET PRINTING of unequaled quality and 
economy —from either metal plates or paper masters. 


2. SIMULTANEOUS TWO-SIDED LITHOGRAPHY —this fea- 
ture permits even greater cost savings on those jobs 
where the combination of offset lithography on one 
side of the sheet and direct lithography on the other 
may be employed. (Direct lithography has certain limi- 
tations: it requires a mirror image plate, generally of 
shorter life than an offset plate, and will not print 
halftones or solids of a quality comparable to the re- 
sults obtainable by offset lithography.) 


3. DRY OFFSET PRINTING—the interchangeable segments 
of the new Dualith 500 make it unbelievably simple 
to change to dry offset operation for the ease and econ- 
omy of dry offset for longer run work. 


4. “DAVENGRAVING” —beautiful printing and embossing 
in a single run through the press may be done simul- 
taneously with either wet or dry offset printing. 


5. LETTERPRESS PRINTING—Imprint from Linotype slugs. 
Print or imprint from rubber plates, curved electro- 
types, or T-bottom type. 


6. NUMBERING—from true “printers type” numbering 
machines inked by the full press inker, and numbering 
and imprinting can be combined in a single operation. 


With the Dualith 500, you'll get superb printing quality 
with every method. Registration is the best. Ink coverage 
is complete and uniform to give you sharp blacks and 
clear, true colors. Large well-placed controls make oper- 
ation exceptionally easy. The built-in chain delivery is 
standatd equipment at no extra cost, to give clean, posi- 
tive stripping of every sheet. 


And look at the speed... up to 8,000 impressions per hour 
...and up to 16,000 on certain “both sides at once” jobs. 
You just haven’t seen an offset press until you’ve seen the 
new Dualith 500. 


YOU'LL BE YEARS AHEAD WITH THE NEW. 
DUALITH 500 
Send today for colorful 12-page brochure. 







THE DAVIDSON COMPANY Davidson 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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LPNA Litho Competition Set 


HE first nation-wide call for en- 
tries of outstanding lithographic 
material produced during the past 
year in the 12th Lithographic Awards 
Competition & Exhibit was sounded 


this month by the Lithographers & . 


Printers National Association, spon- 
sors of the annual industry tribute to 
lithographic producers and creators. 

The Association has mailed 36,000 
Announcement Brochures and Entry 
Blanks to lithographers, advertisers, 
agencies, designers, production men, 
public relations directors, sales pro- 
motion managers and trade associa- 
tions, according to George P. Hughes, 
sales manager, Snyder & Black & 
Schlegel, who is in charge of conduct- 
ing the promotion. 

Final deadline for receipt of en- 
tries, which can be submitted in ad- 
vance of that date, has been set for 
January 5, 1962. Judging will take 
place in New York City during the 
week of January 15. 

“The 1962 Competition,” Mr. 
Hughes said, “has 52 diverse classifi- 
cations of lithography and combina- 
tions of printing processes. For the 
first time special consideration is 
being given to lithography on foil in 
the direct mail and packaging fields, 
for which new categories have been 
created. Lithoed vacuum formed dis- 
plays have also been put into a sepa- 
rate category.” 

The appointment of Douglas J. 
Scott, eastern sales manager, H. S. 


Crocker Co., Inc., as chairman of the 
1962 Awards & Exhibit Committee 
was announced by Mr. Hughes. This 
committee is charged with selecting 
advertising, design and production ex- 
perts from outside the industry to 
serve as a panel of judges to choose 
the winning specimens. 

The 52 main classifications of eli- 
gible material include direct mail, 
business reports, point-of-sale displays, 
posters, car cards, packaging material, 
bank and commercial _ stationery, 
books, magazines and house organs, 
menus, programs, greeting and pic- 
torial cards, calendars, art prints, 
maps, decals, metal litho, specialties 
and novelties and_ self-advertising 
material. 

Winning specimens will be selected 
on the basis of three values: quality 
of reproduction, excellence of art and 
design, and effectiveness of piece for 
its intended purpose. Six individual 
awards of equal merit will be given 
to winners in each of the 52 classifi- 
cations for a total of 312 awards. 
Winning specimens will be published 
in a 100-page Awards Catalog. 

Certificates of Award will be pre- 
sented to the winners on May 7, 1962 
at an Awards Dinner at the LPNA 
Convention, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca 
Raton, Fla. Announcement Brochures 
and Entry Blanks may be obtained 
from Awards Competition, Lithogra- 
phers & Printers National Assn., 597 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. 





Offset Newspaper Seminar 

The Western New York News- 
paper Publishers convened at Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology on Oct. 
21 for a seminar on offset news- 
papers and a web-offset demonstra- 
tion. After talks by Herb Phillips, 
assistant head of RIT’s Graphic Arts 
Research Dept. and Jim Marshall, 
supervisor, web offset laboratory, the 
group observed demonstrations in all 
phases of offset newspaper production. 

The demonstrations included all 
the steps of typesetting, camera work, 
and platemaking, and concluded with 


the offset press production of a sam- 
ple newspaper. Questions were an- 
swered and discussions took place 
during the demonstrations. A panel 
discussion was also held, 


Frock Joins Miers 

Paul D. Frock has been appointed 
sales representative for Miers Litho- 
graphic Service, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
He was formerly a member of the 
printing sales staff of the parent firm, 
William G. Johnston Company, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Dahlgren Names Reese 

T. E. Reese has been named sales 
engineer of the Dahlgren Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. For- 
merly employed by Vought Elec- 


T. E. Reese 





tronics, Mr. Reese comes to Dahlgren 
with wide experience in electronics 
and printing machinery design. 

Mr. Reese will be responsible for 
all sales promotional activity of the 
Dahlgren Dampening System. Ac- 
cording to the company, he will, in 
the near future, be opening field offices 
to facilitate better sales and service 
activities for the firm. 

* 


Acquires Strathmore Control 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., 
announced November 6 that it had 
acquired control of Strathmore Pa- 
per Co. through an exchange of stock. 
According to Hammermill, the trans- 
action involved an exchange of 63, 
793 shares of its stock for 42,528 
shares of Strathmore stock held by 
two shareholders. 

According to F. N. Bridgham, 
Strathmore chairman, the purchased 
firm will continue to operate under 
the present management and no im- 
mediate plans of consolidating facili- 
ties are anticipated. 

Strathmore has plants in West 
Springfield, Woronoc and Turner 
Falls, Mass. Last year the company 
had sales in excess of $14 million, 
and a net income of more than $700,- 
000. Strathmore manufactures qual- 
ity bond, artist, advertising and tech- 
nical papers. 

Hammermill had acquired 60 per- 
cent of Strathmore’s Old Colony 
Envelop Co. in June, 1960, and later 
purchased Old Colony’s entire assets. 
In addition, Hammermill has during 
the past two years acquired Union 
Envelope Co., Richmond, Va.; Bur- 
gess Envelope Co., Chicago; Coast 
Envelope Co., Los Angeles; and the 
wholesale paper merchandising facil- 
ities of Western Newspaper Union. 
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NOW IN §& OPERATION 


LITHOGRAPHING AND 
PERFORATING 
ON YOUR OFFSET PRESS 


o 
with ® 
PAT. NO. 2.842.202 


THE NUMBER ONE trouble-free perforating 
and printing operation today is contained 
in two words—LITHO-PERF. Quality conscious 
pressmen whose customers insist on flawless 
perforations are never without the handy 
dispenser box that bears the familiar green 
and black LITHO-PERF on the label. 
Applied directly to the impression cylinder — 
(around or across), simply cut off the required 
amount from the box and remove the paper | 
backing. With the coating of adhesive on the — 
back LITHO-PERF is held firmly to the guide 
line. : 
With its steel band of precision-made teeth— 
only the paper is needed to start producing 
profitable perforations with your regular 
printing run SIMULTANEOUSLY. 





Litho-Perf comes in six 
foot strips in a dispenser 
box, $5.40, tape included. 
Also available in 20 foot 
lengths, tape included, 
$16.20. 


Other  Precision-Made 


Quality Products by H. S. 
Boyd Company H. S. BOYD COMPANY 
Litho-Slit Litho-Punch 6915 E. 14TH ST. 


Litho-Snap Litho-Score TULSA, OKLA. 


SOLD BY LEADING SUPPLY HOUSES _ 
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Offset Newspaper Survey 
A national survey of the trend 
toward offset by newspapers was 
reported at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Association by 
Joseph G. Terry, manager, News- 
paper Division, Wolf & Co. The 
meeting was held in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Terry revealed that of the 80 
publishers surveyed it was found that 
20 percent had a reduction in the 
number of employment situations 
after turning to offset. 
while several noted the number of 
situations was the same, the average 


However, 


cost per employee was less. 

The survey revealed that the 
greatest saving took place in compo- 
sition. However, the cost of camera 
work is reported to be a great deal 
higher and requires more skill. On 
the other hand, the cost of maintain- 
ing typesetting machinery under 
letterpress was reported greater by 
58 percent, as compared with offset. 

Under the heading of “Public Re- 
actions,’ 86 percent stated that ad- 
vertisers prefer offset to letterpress. 
Furthermore, the publishers reported 
that 90 percent of their, readers pre- 
fer offset to letterpress. 

Mr. Terry went on to point out 
that the majority of advertisers pre- 
fer standard size, whereas the major- 
ity of readers prefer tabloid. He 
stated that the newspaper going off- 
set, which can print standard size, 
might obtain better advertising re- 
sults. 

The study revealed that the Harris 
press is used by 45 percent of the 
newspapers replying. However, the 
trend for larger newspapers is to the 
web-offset press. Seventy-one percent 
of the publishers own their press 
equipment, 54 percent of which are 
web presses. It was noted that 74 
percent of the newspapers that own 
equipment to work for other pub- 
lishers. 

The majority of the publishers 
also indicated that improved work- 
ing conditions were achieved by 
switching to offset. Moreover, a su- 
perior product is produced by offset, 
according to 92 percent of the replies, 
and an increase in profit was reported 
by 80 percent of the publishers. 








Sun Chemical’s new Corporate Research Center in Carlstadt, N. J. is housed in 
this 190,000 sq. ft. plant. The modern center was formally opened November 14. 


Sun Opens Corporate Research Center 


CORPORATE Research Cen- 

ter, devoted to long-range in- 
vestigations in synthetic organic chem- 
istry and the discovery of new uses 
for polymers in printing inks, chem- 
ical coatings and paints, was opened 
last month by Sun Chemical Corp. 
in Carlstadt, N. J. 

At the formal opening of the cen- 
ter on Nov. 14, ML, along with 
other members of the business and 
trade press, was conducted through 
the 190,000 sq. ft. facility, during 
which Sun technical representatives 
pointed out several complex research 
devices and explained their uses. 

In addition to the research center, 
the new plant, which is located about 
10 miles from New York City, will 
house Sun’s Graphic Arts Laboratory 
and its Graphic Arts Standardization 
Laboratory. 


Equipped with the latest research 
instruments and analytical equipment, 
the center has an infra-red spectro- 
photometry department, a complete 
optical and electron microscopy sec- 
tion, an experimental press room 
where newly developed lithographic, 
gravure, flexographic and letterpress 
inks will be tested, and 
library. 


a science 


Initial projects to be undertaken 
at the center include research into 
the synthesis of new resins for print- 
ing inks, and research projects for 
the U. S. Government. 

Space is available in the center 
for anticipated expansion in the near 
future. In addition, a 5,000 sq. ft. 
building on the center’s grounds will 
soon be equipped as a pilot plant for 
testing products and processes devel- 
oped at the plant. 


A Sun scientist uses a recording spectrophotometer to measure colors, The complex 
instrument “fingerprints” colors to assure standardized shades for printing inks. 


ry 
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Why are printers everywhere switching to 


Epic Executives, Regular & Outlooks 


Several months ago, United States Envelope intro- 
duced an entirely new line of executive style envel- 
opes — Epic Executives, Regular and Outlook. These 
envelopes were designed to meet the needs of 
modern business communication . . . and to pro- 
vide an envelope that printers, large and small, 
could print and sell profitably to 

their customers. 


Response to Epic Executives has 
been very good. Many leading 
paper merchants are already 
stocking the new line. To date, 
more than four thousand printers 
of all sizes have tested the new 
envelope on their presses. Their 
reaction, with few exceptions, 
has been enthusiastic. 


Comments such as, “‘It’s the whitest envelope I've 
ever seen,” are typical of printers’ reactions to Epic 
Executives’ super bright white stock and the way it 
snaps up fine printing. 


COMPLETE, PROFITABLE LINE. Epic Executives are 
made in a complete line of the most widely used 
business sizes in Regular and Outlook window styles. 
The executive style flaps and seams have a modern, 
prestige look that appeals to customers. Best of all, 
Epic Executives are priced right to keep printers 
competitive and profitable. 


EPICS ON THE PRESS. Press performance is another 
point printers like. The flatness and uniformity of 
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Epic Executives help eliminate problems on the 
press, as well as assuring printers’ customers of 
smooth operation on their automatic inserting and 
metering machines. And printers found that make- 
ready and feed setting are no problem with Epic 
Executives. 


MODERN PACKAGING. Epic Ex- 
ecutives are packed in a new, 
distinctive DEEP LID BOX that 
speeds up printing because the 
envelopes can be fed directly 
into the press from the deep-lid 
cover, and then repacked ready 
for shipment. Helps customers, 
too, with inserting and metering. 


If you haven’t tried Epic Execu- 
tives, Regular and Outlook, you’re 
missing out on the most important envelope develop- 
ment in years. Check with your paper merchant today 
for complete information or write to Sales Promotion 
Department. 


" 

gv UNITED 
SUSE STATES 
~~... ENVELOPE 


GENERAL OFFICES: SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. »* WORCESTER + SPRINGFIELD 
HARTFORD * ROCKVILLE * NEW YORK * METUCHEN « ATLANTA + INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO + WAUKEGAN «+ DALLAS «+ LOS ANGELES «+ SAN FRANCISCO 


*T.M. Applied for by U. S. Envelope Co. P-78 
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Buffalo Litho Sold 

The sale of the Buffalo Litho- 
graph Co., Inc., 23-year-old Buffalo 
printing concern, to Raymond La- 
Rusch and Richard K. Terry by 
Douglas McClive has been an- 
nounced. 

The company will continue to op- 
erate under its present name in the 
same quarters at 1200 Niagara St. 
Mr. LaRausch has become president 
and secretary of the company and 
Mr. Terry, vice president and treas- 
urer. 

To increase the firm’s productive 
capacity, new camera and plate mak- 
ing equipment have been ordered, as 
well as additional press equipment. 

Mr. LaRausch has had 25 years 
experience in the printing industry, 
most recently as vice president and 
plant supervisor of Mohawk Litho, 
Inc. 

Mr. Terry has spent the past ten 
years in sales work and was once 
sales manager of Mohawk Litho. 

2 
West Coast Exhibit Set 

More than 100 Western suppliers 
of graphic sales equipment will show 
their products and services for adver- 
tising and sales _ executives at 
Graphics 62, a trade exposition 
which opens in Los Angeles next 
February in the Shrine Exposition 
Hall. 

Printing and lithographing firms, 
packaging specialists, designers, paper 
mills, creators of sales aids on films, 
and specialists in typography, plate- 
mzking and binding will be among 
the exhibitors who will set up shop 
at the Shrine during the four-day 
show. 

Graphics 62 will be produced by 
the B-M-W Corp., which staged 
Westprint 61, a printing machinery 
exposition, early this year. 

+ 
Haynes Appoints Brink 

Paul L. Brink has been named 
Eastern Division sales manager of 
Haynes Lithograph Co. He will con- 
tinue to make his office in New York, 
but will also supervise sales activities 
in the Philadelphia office. 

Mr. Brink has been in the litho- 
graphic trade since 1948 and joined 
Haynes as a salesman four years ago. 


ALA Boosts Defense Fund 


ELEGATES to the five-day 

convention of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, 
which was recently held at the Hotel 
Deauville in Miami Beach, Fla., 
voted to boost their defense fund’s 
reserves to a total of $2 million, and 
increase weekly strike benefits from 
$35 to $45 a week. 

Citing “the actions of anti-union 
lithographic management attempting 
to encircle us by litigation with a view 
to eliminating our security clauses,” 
the convention unanimously adopted 
the resolution which declared that an 
increased defense fund was needed in 
the face of the employers “clearly in- 
dicating their intention to wage war 
on us.” 

The $2 million represents a $750,- 
000 increase in the maximum amount 
in the fund. The minimum will be 
$1,500,000, which was increased from 
$1 million. When the ALA defense 
fund reaches the minimum figure, an 
assessment automatically goes into 


effect until such time as the maximum 
figure is again reached. 

Delegates in voting an increased 
defense fund, which will also be 
voted on in a referendum by the en- 
tire membership, were reacting par- 
ticularly to the use of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act by the Lithographers and 
Printers National Association in an 
effort to have “hot cargo” provisions 
in the ALA contracts declared illegal. 

By acclamation, the convention 
nominated the present incumbents for 
reelection for two-year terms. The 
membership will vote on the nomi- 
nees in a referendum. 

Headed by Kenneth J. Brown, a 
Canadian, who is the youngest presi- 
dent of an international union, the 
other officers nominated are Donald 
W. Stone, of New York, for secre- 
tary-treasurer; and as vice presidents, 
Arthur W. Brown, of Toronto; Gus 
Petrakis, of Racine, Wis.; Jack H. 
Wallace, of Kansas City; and Theo- 
dore Brandt, of Los Angeles. 








Midstate Marks 25th Year 





Midstate Offset Printing Corp.., Syracuse, celebrated its 25th anniversary on Nov. 
2 with a party at the University Club in Syracuse. A highlight of the occasion was 
the cutting of the firm’s birthday cake by Sharon Branigan, who is “Miss Syracuse 
of 1961.” Assisting her are, |. to r., Roland Briars, Midstate president; Jack 
Williams, vice president; and treasurer Vern Harrison. Midstate employs 48 persons. 
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EQUIPMENT 


PERSONNEL 


Plenty, we'll bet! 


A message to progress-minded lithographers 


HOW MANY HATS DO YOU WEAR? 


What's the answer? Just this: join the 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
In every field of management -- cost 
control, sales, labor, production tech- 
niques, taxes -- the NAPL can help you 
find the right answer to set your bus- 
iness on the path to better profits. 
What's more, you'll have the advantage 
of association with the men in manage- 
ment of the most progressive litho- 
graphers across America, 


Clip the coupun below. We'll send you 
complete information on what membership 
in the NAPL can do for you...how little 
it will cost. 


National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers 
250 West 4lst Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 


OK! Mail me the pitch on the NAPL. 
Tell me what it will cost...what I 
get...who belongs in my area. 


Name Title 





Firm 


It's enough to give a 
man ulcers, trying to be an expert in all 
the fields of lithographic management. 
Even the best business "team" has some 
areas of weak administration...areas where 
they lack experience or "know-how" or 
talent. 





Street Address 





City 





zone 
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Ideal Acquires Dickson 

Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, has announced the purchase 
of the Harry Dickson Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Terms of the transaction were 
not disclosed. 

Ideal reports that Harry Dickson 
has been made Pacific Coast sales 
manager and will be stationed at 
Ideal’s Huntington Park, Calif. 
plant. According to R. H. Neale, 
manager of the Pacific plant, the 
acquired San Francisco facilities will 
be moved to larger headquarters at 
1141 California Dr., Burlingame, 
Calif. Donald Hardy will supervise 
operations there, assisted by Richard 
Dickson, both of whom were em- 
ployed by the Harry Dickson Co. 

© 
Buffalo Firm To Expand 

Preparing for an expansion and re- 
location program, Baker, Jones, 
Hausauer, Inc., of Buffalo, have an- 
nounced the realignment of its man- 
agement staff. 

President George I. Heffernan has 
been named chairman of the board of 
directors, and executive vice president 
Robert B. Bolles has been named 
president, : 

Karl F. Hausauer, former chair- 
man of the board and now in retire- 
ment, made the announcement and 
added that long-range expansion plans 
include “high speed offset color print- 
ing facilities and new company quar- 
ters.” 

* 
Williamhouse Buys Castle 

Williamhouse, Inc., New York, 
fine paper converter and manufac- 
turer of greeting cards, has acquired 
Castle, Ltd., of Los Angeles, a manu- 
facturer of greeting cards. Terms 
of the purchase were not disclosed. 

Castle, which was founded in 1949, 
will operate as a Williamhouse sub- 
sidiary. 

Onondaga Opens Offices 

The Onondaga Litho Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., distributor of lithographic 
supplies and equipment in Upstate 
New York, unveiled its new Syracuse 
headquarters during a two-day open 
house Nov. 14-15. New 7,000-sq. ft. 
building is located at 101 Graphic 
Drive in Industrial Park. 


Rosback Automatic Equipment 


SAVES 41% 


As Compared to Former Method of Inserting and Feeding. 












To say bene gee = 
j erte 
be votatement. hat this ag Frankly, 
a i+C e 


3 Operators will do work of 
8 on Inserting and Stitching 
6 Signatures and Cover. 
Speeds up to 4000 books per 
hour as compared to 8 Op- 
erators running 1500 to 2000 
per hour on conventional 
equipment! 

This combination cuts 
Stitching, Inserting and 
Feeding Labor Costs in half. 


Rosback Auto-Stitcher and feeder 


@ Versatile and Flexible 
@ No runs too small or too large 


e Entire package costs less than 
hand fed gang-stitcher 


@ inserter Model 605 12 x 18 size 
for inserting tabloid newspapers 





Rosback Signature Inserter. 
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no obligation. 


F.P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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Champion Names Gard 
George W. Gard has been named 


special assistant to the vice president 
—group executive of the recently 
formed Special Products Div. of 
Champion Paper Co., Hamilton, O. 

Mr. Gard was formerely president 
of Mid-West-Pak, and Crown Plas- 
tic Cup, which are Champion subsi- 
diaries. He is succeeded by David T. 
McLaughlin, former special assistant 
to the president of Champion. 


Dunkel Names Freeman 

Paul A. Dunkel & Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has appointed William 
C. Freeman as president. He was 
formerly president of Clarence 
Morgan, Inc., which is affiliated with 
the Dunkel Co. 

a 


Ohio Newspapers To Offset 

Central Ohio Publishing Company, 
London, O., has begun web-offset 
production of the daily Madison 
Press, and weekly Plain City Advo- 
cate on a Vanguard newspaper press. 

C. Carlton Hartley, publisher, re- 
ports that frequent use of spot color 
on pages of the Madison Press, daily 
circulation of 5,000, and the Advo- 
cate, with circulation of 3,000, led to 
the purchase of the press. 

Conversion to web-offset means 
that Central Ohio’s operations will 
change to all photocomposition and, 
with the addition of plate making 
equipment, the firm will make its own 
plates. Both papers were printed pre- 
viously by letterpress. 


Lehigh Awards Fellowships 
Recipients of five Fellowship 


Awards for advanced study in graphic 
arts and related fields for the 1961-62 
academic year have been announced 
by Lehigh University’s Graduate 
School, Bethlehem, Pa. 

The fellowships, established for 
graduate research in physical chem- 
istry, are administered by Dr. Albert 
C. Zettlemoyer, Professor of Chem- 
istry and Research Director of the 
National Printing Ink Research 
Institute. 

Winners of three fellowships 
granted to Lehigh for fundamental 
research relating to printing ink are 
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Joseph J. Hammel, of Allentown, 
Pa., awarded The Sun Chemical 
Corporation Fellowship; David R. 
Bassett, also of Allentown, the 
Howard Flint Fellowship; and Har- 
old D. Stanley, Jr., of Chicago, II1., 
Louis Calder Foundation Fellowship. 
Graduate Assistantships for print- 
ing ink research have also been 
awarded to Nicholas Halkias, of 
Philadelphia, and Anthony Butto, 
Carlisle, Pa., both graduates of 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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Jarrold Wins British Award 

Jarrold & Sons, Ltd., of Norwich, 
England, has been nominated the 
winner of the “Photo-Litho & Offset 
Award, 1961,” sponsored by The 
Litho-Printer of London. 

At a recent meeting of publishers, 
print buyers and printers at Mono- 
type Corp.’s London office, John Jar- 
rold, chairman of the winning com- 
pany and this year’s president of the 
Federation of Master Printers of 
Great Britain, received the award. 










For jet fast, accurate 
ruling, opaquing, layout and 
stripping, the JET LINE 
Table has no equal.. 

at any price. Why buy a light 
table when for a few more 
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Report On Offset Newspapers 

The October Bulletin of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation contains a report on how 
a weekly operation uses the offset 
method to print six newspapers. 

Although the name and location 
of the weekly newspaper group is 
not given, PNPA said that the 
report comes from the Research In- 
stitute of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, which is lo- 
cated in Easton. Pa. 

The report states that this plant 


publishes six weeklies with a total 
of 720 tabloid pages, Total circula- 
tion of the papers ranges between 
48 and 50 thousand. 

Techniques involved in producing 
these papers are as follows: “Type is 
set for text and classified on four 
teletype line-casting machines. All 
pages are made up in forms except 
advertisements and, after all correc- 
tions are made, page proofs are pulled. 

“Production proofs, velox prints 
or masks are then pasted down on 
the proof sheet. When a mask is put 
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down, the halftone negative is 
stripped in on the full page negative 
before printing down on the offset 
plate, This type makeup permits an 
even flow of pages through the com- 
posing room. 

“Made up pages then go before 
the camera. After page negatives are 
made, they are opaqued and, if 
halftone negatives are 
stripped in. Four tabloid pages are 
then laid out on a flat in register 
with each other. These pages are 
printed down on a whirler coated 
zinc plate.” 


necessary, 


After the plate is developed and 
gummed up, the long edges of the 
plate are given 90 degree bends for 
locking up on a four-unit web per- 
fecting publication press. 

Quality is used that 
has less paper dust, is a cleaner and 
brighter sheet, and gives a better 
printed paper. The amount of paper 
waste experienced at this plant is ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. This figure 


newsprint 


includes wrapper, handling and tran- 
sit, white-press, core and _ printed 
waste, 

° 


McCosh Named Director 
William C. McCosh has been 


named director of marketing for Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Division of Union 
Carbide Corp., New York. He suc- 
ceeds Curry E. Ford who was re- 
cently appointed director of develop- 
ment for the company. 

Mr. McCosh has been with Na- 
tional Carbon since 1939. 

* 
Stark Printing Expands 

John S. Stark Printing Co., St. 
Louis lithographers and _ letterpress 
printers, has announced the comple- 
tion of a remodeling and expansion 
program. 

Increased production facilities to 
accommodate larger printing orders 
have been installed in the company’s 
Freeburg, IIl., plant, which has 10,- 
000 square feet of floor space. In 
addition, the company is now offering 
complete customer services with the 
expansion of creative art, compostion 
and bindery facilities. 

The company, which began opera- 
tions in 1946, employs 75 persons. 
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SUSQUEHANNA 











LTF Forum Plans 

More than 80 members attended 
the November 3 meeting of the Sus- 
quehanna Litho Club. Following the 
dinner, club president Fred Musson 
asked for a report on the LIF 
Forum plans. Mr. Walsh, who is in 
charge of the preparations for the 
forum, reported that promotional 
mailing pieces were under production. 

After Mr. Walsh’s report, the club 
devoted the rest of the evening to 
round table discussions. The follow- 
ing persons moderated the discussions: 
art & camera, Warren Foley, of Litho 
Craft, Inc., and Frank Yeager, of 
Lebanon Valley Offset; stripping & 
platemaking, John Chura, of Execu- 
tive Service Co., and Robert Ganter, 
of Lebanon Valley Offset; paper, 
press & ink, Richard Kelly, of 
Thomas Price Co., Frank Ferrigno, 
of Lithco, and Ben Clerico, of Glenn 
Killian Color Co. 










































































N. Y. Conducts “Lick the Hickey” Program 


N Oct. 25, 150 members and 

guests attended the N. Y. 
Litho Club’s meeting entitled, “Lick 
the Hickey Night.” 

Heading the anti-hickey campaign 
were John Kronenberg, of S. D. 
Warren Company; Norman Rowe, 
of Ideal Roller Mfg. Co.; and The- 
odore Makarius, of Pope & Gray 
Ink Co. 

Mr. Kronenberg began his talk by 
defining hickeys as “specks in the 
print” and listing the causes as pits 
in paper, blankets or plates; lumps 








L. A. Presents First Scholarship 





Initiating a program to award an annual scholarship to a student of the graphic 
arts in the Southern California area, the Los Angeles Litho Club this fall selected 
as its first recipient Kenneth J. Whitton, who is a freshman in the Don Bosco 
Technical Institute's lithography shop. Pictured with him are, left, Thomas G. 
Dalziel, L. A. Litho Club past president, who made the presentation, and the 
Reverend Louis Masoero, who is the principal of the vocational high school. 
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in paper or on blankets; pick-outs; 
loose surface dust; dampener shed- 
ding; spray; or simply dust. He said 
that, if stock is pitted, there will be 
no definite pattern from sheet to 
sheet. If pick-outs are occurring, there 
is a definite weakness in the paper. 
In both instances, he continued, the 
only real cure is replacing the paper. 
On the other hand, paper picking 
(lifting the coating from -the fibers) 
can sometimes be eliminated by reduc- 
ing the ink tack and taking the tack 
out of the blankets with various com- 
mercial preparations. 


Mr. Kronenberg went on to say 
that loose surface dust between sheets 
is another major hickey problem, 
since the dust transfers to the blanket 
which prevents the ink from reaching 
the paper. A press equipped with vac- 
uum cleaner apparatus can lick this 
problem, Mr. Kronenberg - said. 
Otherwise, the pressman has no re- 
course but frequent blanket washings. 
Many in-plant dust problems, he ob- 
served, can be eliminated by general 
cleanliness, sharp cutting knives and 
dampener replacements. 


Norman Rowe stressed the impor- 
tance of new and clean rollers in com- 
batting the hickey problem. He sug- 
gested that the aging and crumbling 
of rollers could be delayed by the 
judicious use of washup solutions 
two or three times a week, to elimi- 
nate hard ink film or glaze on rollers. 
When the use of washup solution is 
no longer successful, rollers shovid 
be reground. “Prevention,” said Mr. 
Rowe, “‘is the best cure for the hickey 
problem.” 

Mr. Makarius blames the modern 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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YOUNG LITHOGRAPHERS 











Bergen Addresses YLA 

“How to Pay a Minimum of Taxes 
in Estate Planning,” was the subject 
of Bernard S. Bergen’s talk to the 
Young Lithographers Association on 
Nov. 8 at the Advertising Club in 
New York. Mr. Bergen, who has 
been in the insurance business 27 
years and is one of the founders of the 
Brooklyn branch of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association, distinguished in 


his talk between legal tax avoidance 
and illegal tax dodging. 

He went on to explain several ways 
in which taxes can be saved by long- 
range planning. In addition, Mr. 
Bergen emphasized the importance of 
having a will properly drawn up. 

YLA will not hold a meeting in 
December. In January, however, 
Benjamin Robinson, ALA attorney, 
will address the group on labor-man- 
agement problems, and at the Feb. 
meeting, John Kronenberg, S. D. 
Warren, will give a talk on paper. 
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LITHO CLUB 
SECRETARIES 


ANN ARBOR: Carl Isaacson, 2703 
Cranbrook 

ATLANTA: Rudolf Harper, 4 
Adair St., Douglasville 

BALTIMORE: Walter Speyer, 400 
N. Holliday St. 

BOSTON: Vincent Aliberte, 113 
Oliver St., Malden 

BUFFALO: Walter Schmidt, 505 
Pearl St. 

CENTRAL WISCONSIN: Harvey 
Fisher, R.2, Box 558, Lakeview 
Lake, Menasha 

CHICAGO: Eugene Bulinski, 7827 
Cressett Dr., Elmwood Park 35 

CINCINNATI: Jack Kirst, 62 
West Villa Pl., Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

CLEVELAND: William Nicholson, 
1163 E. 40th St. 

COLUMBUS: Lloyd Brown, 1250 
Fairwood Ave, 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY: An- 
thony Gaeliardi, 115 Buritt 
Ave., Stratford 

DALLAS: Howard McKemie, 210 
S. Poydras 

DAYTON: C. R. Young, Talbott 
Bldg. 

DETROIT: Harry Harrison, 29329 
Rose, Madison Heig* ts 

FORT WORTH: David Shipps, 
220 Terry Rd., Hurst 

GRAND RAPIDS: Clarence Wuer- 
fel, 209 S. Lafayette, Greenville 

HOUSTON: Edwin Organ, 551 W. 
Troy 

KANSAS CITY: Carl Clark, 301 
W. 17th 

LITTLE ROCK: Miss Marian 
Smith, 1000 Center St. 

LOS ANGELES: Michael Aguilar, 
2501 W. 171st St., Torrance 
LOUISVILLE: Donald Lyons, 118 

W. Chestnut 

MILWAUKEE: Henry Reger, 3302 
S. Adams Ave, 

NEW YORK: Marcel Minardi, 39 
Chambers St. 

PHILADELPHIA: Joseph Winter- 
burg, 818 Race St. 

ROCHESTER: Victor Palumbos, 
272 Sylvan Rd. 

ST. LOUIS: Frank Grob, 3644 
Forest Pk. 

SHREVEPORT: Jack Womack, 
P.O. Box 397 

SOUTH FLORIDA: Mrs. Ann 
O’Brien, 6125 S.W. 31st St., 
Miami 55 

TWIN CITY: John Gawlik, 3845 
Georgia Ave., N. Minneapolis 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: Frank Con- 


way, 7708 Barto Ave., S.E., 
Camp Springs, Md. 
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DETROIT 











Color Proof Demonstration 

Richard Fitzpatrick and George 
Lewis of the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. presented a talk 
on and live demonstration of color 
key proofs at the November meeting 
of the Detroit Litho Club. Included 
in the demonstration was a negative- 
acting pre-press color proof that can 
be processed and ready for viewing in 
10 to 15 minutes. 

The following persons have been 
accepted into the club: Rex Drulard, 
pressman; William Wolne, stripper ; 
Jack Mallen, dot etcher; and Roy 
Knight, of Associated Graphic Sup- 
ply, who was accepted as an associate 
member. 





CHICAGO 











Club Officers Selected 

At its November 16 meeting, the 
Chicago Litho Club selected its offi- 
cers for 1962. They are Richard F. 
Boever, of Coburn and Co., presi- 
dent; John L. Jachimiec, of Contain- 
er Corp. of America, first vice presi- 
dent ; William L. Byers, Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Co., second 
vice president; Wayne E. Schmuhl, 
of the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, treasurer; and Eugene C. 
Bulinski, of the Chicago Lithographic 
Institute, secretary. 

More than 200 members and guests 
of the Chicago Litho Club attended 
the October plant tour and educa- 
tional meeting, which was held at the 
Inland-Magill-Weinsheimer Co. Rich- 
ard Dunbar, who is general superin- 
tendent at Inland, along with his as- 


presses. Each of the three web presses 
was producing a different type job, 
with a different type finishing or fold- 
ing operation taking place. Included 
was a single web former folder and 
cut-off, which was producing an 
eight-page signature brochure. An- 
other press was running two webs, 
slitting the web into ribbons, gather- 
ing the ribbons and double folding 
tliem to produce multiple signatures. 
The third press was running a single 
web, slitting the web and producing 
multiple double-folded signatures. 





AN IMPORTANT ADDITION 


| TO A FAMOUS LINE 


— 








BALTIMORE 








KLIMSCH | 
‘REGENT 


Color Matching Discussed 

Robert Schoen and Benjamin Cler- 
ico, of the Glenn-Kilian Color Co., 
gave talks on color matching tech- 
niques at the Oct. 23 meeting of the 
Baltimore Litho Club. The speakers 
concentrated on new methods for 
overcoming color matching problems 
in sales, art and production, 

The club will hold its annual 
Christmas Party on Dec. 16. 
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A VERSATILE...PRECISION CAMERA 


FOR DEPENDABLE...ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


Here is the KLIMSCH REGENT 











sistants, guided the visitors through Soni sah die mahi mene eget SConeENEy 
the plant. Film Size 25”x25" | 30”x32"| Priced horizontal 24" and 32” dark- 

Included in the tour were visits to Circular Screen max. diam. 3212” ai” | room camera. Designed for universal 
the camera, art, stripping and plate- Copyholder 34”x 47" | 34”x47"| work, the KLIMSCH REGENT has the 
making departments, the pressroom pees ame peng rae stability, precision, and equipment for 
and the bindery, Special emphasis - : — 











— every application from line work to 
color masking. In-line image reverser 
available on request. 


was placed on the equipment used in 
the bindery to produce patent or per- 
fect bindings, automatic folders and 
saddle stitchers, gathering and side 
wiring. 

Of particular interest to the vis- 
itors were various kinds of finishing 
equipment attached to the web-offset 


Write for complete literature 
and List of Dealers 


REPRO GRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 


180 VARICK ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. CHelsea 2-5255 
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BUFFALO 











Shop Procedures Discussed 


Shop procedures were reviewed at 
the Nov. 6 meeting of the Buffalo 
Litho Club, held at MacDoel’s Res- 
taurant. Several speakers discussed 
plant problems and techniques They 
included Tom Nantka, of Sidney 
Thorner Press, who spoke on cus- 
tomer services; Fred Hoelperl, of 
Stecher-Traung, discussing dot etch- 
ing and color; Lou Gruber, of F. N. 





For immediate delivery call INdependence 3-2411 
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Brown Equipment 
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Burt Co., who reviewed plate prob- 
lems; and Norman Bernhardt, of 
Niagara Lithograph Co., who dis- 
cussed general procedures, 





WASHINGTON 











Business Management Talk 
Willard Brown, vice president of 
Judd & Detweiler, was the featured 
speaker at the Oct. meeting of the 
Washington Litho Club. Mr. Brown 
discussed the problems that are en- 





well KNOWN as complete suppliers to 


America's most exacting lithographers 


Robertson Equipment 
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GENERAL 
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countered in trying to achieve sound 
and efficient business management. 
He also described the two multi-color 
web-offset presses that his company 
recently installed and is now oper- 
ating. 


The following members were in- 
ducted into the club: Gary L. Grigs- 
by and Harvey Fitting, of the U. S. 
Government Printing Office; Wil- 
liam H. Shields Jr., of Mead Paper 
Co.; Thomas P. Glacken, of U. S. 
Printing Ink Co.; and James A. 
Hawkins, of Eastman Kodak Co. 





DAYTON 








Murphy Addresses Club 

At the November meeting of the 
Dayton Litho Club, at which past 
presidents of the club were honored 
guests, NALC president John W. 
Murphy addressed the group on 
“Communications Within Our Indus- 
try.” 


Mr. Murphy empasized the need 
for continued improvement in com- 
munications within the entire graphic 
arts industry, particularly in the ex- 
panding lithographic field. He went 
on to point out that new develop- 
ments and techniques can contribute 
to the continued overall growth of 
lithography only if they are widely 
disseminated. 





TWIN CITY 











“Employer's Night” meeting was 
held by the Twin City Litho Club 
at the Calhoun Beach Hotel on Nov. 
2. Featured speaker was Dr. William 
S. Howell, of the University of Min- 
nesota. Mr. Howell’s address was on 
“The Power of Persuasion.” An 
author of two college textbooks, en- 
titled Discussion and Persuasion, Mr. 
Howell described various techniques 
that can be used by an employer to 
inspire incentive in employes and to 
help in various sales promotion activi- 
ties. 


A new member of the club is 
Ronald Hendricks. Associate mem- 
bers also intitiated at the Nov. meet- 
ing are Walter Davis and Richard 
Crawford. 
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Kquipment, Supplies, Bulletins 


Edge Guide For Webs 

Hurletron Inc. has introduced a 
transistorized edge guide designed for 
a wide range of applications where 
accurate positioning of the edge of a 
moving material is essential. The de- 
vice, called the Model 182 Edge 
Monitor, can be used in printing 
plants, papermills, and other indus- 
tries where processed material is 
handled in rolls or webs. 

The Edge Monitor senses lateral 
deviations as small as .001 in. on webs 
or rolls traveling at 50 to 2000 ft. a 
minute. Tolerances are easily adjusted 
from 0 to % in. with a knob and set 
screw, Installation is inexpensive since 
the Edge Monitor mounts on a 
standard 34-in, pipe and uses stand- 


ard 115V 60 cycle AC power. 

The Edge Monitor consists of a 
scanner, amplifier, control relays, and 
power supply. In the scanner, light 
shines on two photocells through two 
narrow slots. The slots are parallel 
to the edge of the moving web. When 
the web is running normally, one 
slot is shaded, the other illuminated. 
If the web moves from its proper 
position, it uncovers the normally 
dark cell, or covers the normally il- 
luminated cell. Pulsing relays then 
signal the side guide mechanisms to 
move the web back to position. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Hurletron, Electric Eye 
Equipment Div., 1938 E. Fairchild 
St., Danville, Ill. 











Baugham Installs 8-Color Web Press 


Officers of The Baugham Co., Richmond, Va., are shown here on an inspection 
tour of the company’s new press, an eight-color, four-unit ATF web. They are, 
left to right, Greer Boatwright, vice president; Gordon Bins, secretary-treasurer ; 
Leo Napotnik, president; and Kermit Cavedo, vice president-sales. The new press 
will print both sides of a roll in four different colors, at 25,000 impressions an hour. 


en 
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Polaroid Screening Device 

A device to screen Polaroid positive 
prints as they are made in the camera 
has been developed and is now being 
produced by Instant Photoscreen, Inc. 
According to the manufacturer, the 
screened prints may be mounted on 
a mechanical with type and line art 
and a complete page negative can be 
made wih one exposure. 

Instant Photoscreen, which is not 
associated with the manufacturer of 
the Polaroid camera, also announced 
that it hopes to develop similar screens 
for other cameras. 

At the present time, two kits are 
being produced for the polaroid, one 
with three screens, the other with 
five screens. The three screen kit 
will include 85, 100 and 120 line 
adapters, and the five kit will also 
have 65 and 133 line adapters. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the company, 1329 Stan- 
ley Ave., Dayton 4, O. 


Di-Noc Develops Film 

Di-Noc Chemical Arts, Inc., Hon- 
eoye, N. Y. is producing a plastic 
base ortho film for the graphic arts 
called “Copy-Lith”. The film is pri- 
marily designed for black and white 
line and contact reproductions, but 
also has the required characteristics 
to be used in place of water proof 
negative papers, according to Di-Noc. 

The company reports that it has 
been developing Copy-Lith for two 
years under the name of Experimental 
Product “C”., Cameramen through- 
out the industry have experimented 
with the film, using it under various 
conditions. Experimental results, the 
company reports, have been encour- 
aging. Additional information on the 
film may be obtained from Di-Noc. 
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Camera Lamps By Brown 

A quartzline incandescent photo 
lamp system has been introduced by 
the W. A. Brown Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
The company reports that the lamp 


Brown’s quartzline photo lamp system 


system is suitable for every type copy- 
camera production, ranging from 
black-and-white newspaper engravings 
to high-quality lithographic color 
plates. 

According to the company, the 





lamps have long life and the replace- 
ment cost of the tubes is about 40 
percent less than for competitive 
makes now available in the U. S. 

Called “Brown Spectra - Matic 
Camera Lamps,” the system is de- 
signed around a quartz-iodine tube 
about half the length of quartzline 
counterparts now on the market. The 
smaller size has enabled the firm to 
design a reflector which gives greater 
utilization of lamp output, without 
the physical size of the reflector being 
objectionable. The new system oper- 
ates at normal line voltage. 

For complete specifications, write 
to W. A. Brown Manufacturing Co., 
4000 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, 
Ill. 

« 
Web Guide Manual 

An eight-page technical manual, 
entitled ‘Stanford Automatic Web 
Guides — 110 Series for Intermediate 
Guiding,” has been prepared by Stan- 
ford Engineering Co. The illustrated 
manual features detailed information 
on automatic web guiding, principle 
of operation, models available, appli- 


cations, construction and installation 
and maintenance instructions. 

Stanford 110 Series Automatic 
Web Guides are designed for ac- 
curate web alignment at critical points 
of printing, coating, laminating, slit- 
ting and other web processes. The 
web guide is controlled by a sensing 
head which senses the web edge and 
shifts the cambered guide rolls to in- 
stantly correct any web deviation. 

A copy of the manual may be ob- 
tained from the company, Salem, III. 


Gummed Paper Samples 

Ludlow Papers, a division of Lud- 
low Corp., has announced the avail- 
ability of a sample book on_ its 
gummed papers. 

A complete range of gummed paper 
samples are included, showing the 
variety of colors and finishes avail- 
able in Ludlow label papers. In ad- 
dition, information about selecting 
the proper adhesive is contained in 
the booklet. A sample book may be 
obtained from the company, Ware, 
Mass. 














Your advertisement will score 
more points if it attracts 
better attention and if it 
sells more merchandise 
than your competition. 
Wayne printing plates, 
for offset and letter- 
press, put that extra 
punch and drive into 
your illustrations asa 
big assist in making your 
advertisements stand out. 
Contact Wayne for quality work, 
prompt and efficient service. 





WAYNE COLORPLATE CO. OF OHIO 


ADVERTISING ART * PHOTOENGRAVING °* LITHO COLOR PLATES 
40 EAST FIRST ST. DAYTON 1, OHIO BA 2-1173 


Our 30th year serving quality-conscious advertisers. 
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Kreonite Graphic Arts Sink 
Kreonite, Inc., has announced the 

development of its Model 3-40 

Graphic Arts Sink for processing line 





ogi es 
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Kreonite’s Model 3-40 processing sink. 


and half-tone films up to 30 x 40”. 
The sink features front-mounted, re- 
cessed operating controls and a built- 
in safe-light for inspection during de- 
veloping. 

The sink also has a removable 
translucent tray, an illuminated front 
control panel, built-in dial thermome- 
ters for recirculation and tempera- 
ture blender and ample storage space. 
Overall dimensions are 52 x 113”. 

The company reports that the sink 
is also available with an additional 


Here’s an easy way to get up to 15%... 
and more... additional running time from your large 
presses. If you’re like most good printers, your press- 
men devote at least 15% of every hour for washing up 
plates. They’re washing off paper, lint, dirt and offset 
spray that causes hickies, freckles and other unde- 
sirable spotting on quality printing. Equipping your 


40 x 50” wash. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the com- 
pany, Box 2099, Wichita 1, Kan. 
* 

Lease Plan Announced 

A 10-year lease plan designed to 
help the printing industry replace ob- 
solete equipment has been announced 
by the Maryland Graphic Arts As- 


sociation, Baltimore. 


The plan has the following fea- 
tures: 10-year terms, no security de- 
posit, level quarterly payments, pre- 
ferred rates, and no restriction on use 
of equipment or on management oper- 
ations. 

To qualify, a company must have 
a tangible net worth of $1 million. 
° 

Carolina Index Line 

Riegel Paper Corp. has announced 
the addition of colored index to its 
family of Carolina Papers. Carolina 
Index is now available in six colors: 
buff, green, canary, salmon, cherry, 
and blue, as well as, super-white. 

Sample books have been prepared 
and are now being distributed to 
Carolina merchants. 
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Telephone: CHerry 1-5924 


Step-And-Repeat Machines 

A full line of Bouzard step-and- 
repeat machines, available in four 
sizes for both manual and automatic 
operation, is being distributed in the 
United States by Amsterdam Con- 
tinental Types and Graphic Equip- 
ment, Inc. 

Manufactured by the French firm 
of V. Bouzard-H. Calmels of Paris, 
the step-and-repeat machines have 
been widely used throughout Europe 
for label, stamp, packaging, electronic 
circuit and other repeat-image pro- 
duction, since their introduction more 
than three years ago. 

Simple in design, with sturdy and 
rigid construction based on an in- 
tegrated single casting, the Bouzard 
machines operate by a fully automatic 
punch-card system, by push buttons, 
or manually. Handwheel control can 
be set by reference to dials that meas- 
ure thousandths of an inch. Mech- 
anical counters indicate the travel of 
the chase housing in each direction. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Amsterdam Co. ; 276 
Park Ave. S., N. Y. 





presses with Doyle Paper Cleaners keeps your paper 
stock and plates clean as a whistle. Sucks off all offset 
spray, paper dust and other loose material. As a result 
your press running time soars to new highs. Doyle 
Cleaners are used in many leading plants. They should 
be in yours, too. Write today for full details giving us 
your large press specifications. 


FOR SHEET FED AND WEB FED LETTERPRESS, OF FSET,GRAVURE AND FLEXOGRAPHIC PRESSES 


Quality Control Equipment for the Printing Industry for 45 Years 
1220 West Sixth Street ¢ Cleveland 13, Ohio «¢ 
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g plates dont grow on trees / | 


Offset plates are made; we make them. Our 

thirty year’s experience in color and in black 

and white work, assures you of printing plates of 
the highest quality. 


Skilled Craftsmen, excelling in preparation of adver- 
tising art, commercial photography, offset plates j 
(all types) and rotogravure plates. combine 
to afford you a complete service. 


CORPORATION of Ohio 


AST. + TOLEDO 4. OHIO 


New York Office 342 Madison Ave.. Room 712 Chicago Office 201 North Wells St.. Room 722 
New York 17, New York Chicago 6. Illinois 





apa pIFFERENT! ELIMINATE MOTTLED (uneven) TONES 


in FLAT TINT PRINTING with di chou NEGATIVE TINTS 





Centrolled Percentages 

Polyester Base (0.004”) 

Uniform Dot 

Streak-Free Development 

Size: 20”x24” $8.50 ea., 6 for $48.00 
Available in increments of 10%, from 
10% to 90% in popular screen rulings 


133 LINE 
NEGATIVE TINT 





dichrou Tints establish a new standard. Values dichzou Tints are produced by a new tech- 
are determined by the use of a Densichron ... thus nique that eliminates mottled tones so detrimental 
assuring consistent controlled percentages. to your quality jobs. 

Other exclusive features are: Dimensionally Compare dichron . . . and see the difference. 
stable film and a thinner base. (0.004’) Unconditionally guaranteed. Order now 


Also DICO Commercial Tints 20x24" (0.004”) Polyester Base $5.50 ea. 
UNIFORM DOT / EVENLY DEVELOPED / ALL VALUES 
For more information | DIRECT IMAGE CORPORATION 


and the name of your local | 3311 W. BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
Dico Dealer writer to: MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA 
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OYAL Zenith Corp. has an- 
nounced the introduction of a 
two-color offset press, that can pro- 
duce 23 x 30” color work at speeds 


*, 
f sett ot) om 


= 


up to 17,000 impressions per hour. 

The press provides versatility by 
using the same plates as 30” single 
color presses. The compact design — 
only 7’ 9” x 15” — incorporates the 
same features that appear on Royal 
Zenith’s single color offset presses. 

The inking system on ‘each print- 
ing unit consists of 20 rollers of vary- 
ing diameters, each riding on ball 
bearings. The main drive is actuated 
by precision-ground helical gears. 
Royal Zenith’s stream feeder and 
three-point register contro] with pull 


Royal Zenith Announces 2-Color Press 





side guides, pulsed tapes and auto- 
matic sheet slow-down have also been 
built into the press. 

Outside press controls for close 


Royal Zenith’s two- 
color offset press 
operates at a speed 
of 8,500 sheets an 
hour or 17,000 iph. 


register cylinder adjustments on the 
second color unit, and the form roll- 
ers on both units, can be adjusted 
while the press is running. All feeder, 
feedboard, register and roller adjust- 
ments are made with knurled knobs; 
tools are not needed. 

Complete details and specifications 
on the Royal Zenith Two-Color are 
available from the three offices of 
Royal Zenith Corporation: 180 
Varick Street, New York; 619 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago; and 
1350 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 





Litho Pressman’s Guide 

Anchor Chemical Co. Inc. has 
issued a guide, called “Anchor Chem- 
icals Maintain Top Quality Produc- 
tion,” which contains information 
designed to guide the litho pressman 
in caring for his rollers, blankets and 
related important parts of the press. 


The four-page booklet explains 
how to correct hickeys, non-transfer 
of ink, streaking, set-off, static, skin- 
ning of ink, dirty dampeners, sticking 
of paper in feed and delivery and 
other problems. In addition, the guide 
discusses the health hazards and dis- 
advantages of using harsh, toxic sol- 
vents and abrasives. 


The guide may be had free on re- 
quest to Anchor Chemical Co. Inc., 


827-837 Bergen Street, Brooklyn 38, 
ae 
° 


Carbon Arc Lamp Brochure 

A brochure describing its high in- 
tensity carbon 
which is designed to meet the require- 
ments of small reproduction shops, 
has been prepared by The Strong 
Electric Corp. 

Designated as the Strong ‘Comet 
45’, the motordriven and automatic 
lamp is a completely self-contained 
unit consisting of transformer, timer, 
contactor, reflector, attachment cord 
and carbon storage area. 

A copy of the illustrated brochure, 
which gives technical data on the 
lamps may be obtained from the com- 
pany, 17 City Park Ave., Toledo. 


arc printing lamp, 
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SCREEN TINTS 


Incomparable quality! Available 
in 6 values, 133 and 150 line 
rulings, 20 x 24 in. reg. base 
film. 1 per tube. $95.00 per doz. 
$52.50 per 4% doz. Singly, 
$10.00 each, 





COMMERCIAL TINTS 


Truly fine quality. Available in 
12 values, 133 and 150 line 
rulings, 20 x 24 in. reg. base 
film. 1 per tube. 110 & 120 
line, A thru F 


NEW PRICES: 
$5.85 ea. — $33.35 per ¥2 doz. 
$63.18 per doz. 





2-COLOR GUIDE 


118 2-color sheets in 3-ring 
binder with technical data. 195 
precisely predictable colors 
per sheet $22.50. 





PUNCH & REPEAT 
Complete system, with instruc- 
tions. P&R Machine, Manual, 1 
doz. brass pins. $99.50, 


Box 1077, Columbus 16, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 


Available through leading 
Graphic Arts Suppliers 
around the world. 


All prices FOB Columbus, Ohio, 
subject to change without notice, 
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Line Casting Justowriter 

Friden, Inc., has announced the 
development of its Line Casting Con- 
trol Justowriter which embodies in 
one unit all the elements necessary to 
prepare, correct, and duplicate code- 
punched, six-channel tape for con- 
trolling the operation of line casting 
machines. Codes in the tape will di- 
rect an automatic line caster to set 
and justify each type line, including 
the required spacing and quadding at 
the end of paragraphs. 

The Justowriter LCC-S consists 
of a heavy-duty electric typing com- 
ponent, a tape punch for recording 
characters and functions, and a tape 
reader for automatically typing and 
punching from previously punched 
tape. 

A proportional spacing mechanism 
is provided so that the typed char- 
acters have the same unit spacing 
values as the unit cut matrices used 
on tape-controlled line 
machines. 

The LCC-S operator follows a 
simplified procedure to adjust line 
length and spaceband settings, with- 


casting 


out the aid of tools. A front-reading 
scale indicates the exact measure at 
all times. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the company, 97 Hum- 
bolt St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 

« 
Litho Carton Inks . 

Crescent Ink & Color Co. has an- 
nounced that it is marketing a com- 
plete line of high gloss, instant set 
non-rub carton inks, called Speed 
Spectrum Litho Carton Inks. Accord- 
ing to the company, a printer can 
obtain any color or shade desired with 
a minimum number of Standard 
Spectrum Colors. 

Crescent reports that the inks print 
solids free of mottle and will produce 
halftones that will stay sharp and 
clear. Additional information and 
technical data on the inks is available 
from any Crescent branch office, or 
directly from the firm’s home offices 


at 464 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia 23. 


Blueprint Folding Device 
Baumfolder Division of Bell and 
Howell, Philadelphia, has announced 





the development of a device that is 
designed to simplify and accelerate 
blueprint handling. 

Called Printfolder Model 222, the 
machine is a three-station feed type 
device that permits varying sizes of 
blueprints to be fed into any of its 
stations. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Baumfolder Div., 1540 
Wood St., Philadelphia 2. 


Howard Moves Offices 

Howard Paper Mills, Division of 
St. Regis Paper Co., has moved its 
Eastern Sales Office from the Empire 
State Building to 633 Third Ave. in 
New York. The new office is located 
on the 24th floor. 


Weber and Permut Moves 
Weber and Permut, Inc., consult- 
ing chemists in the graphic arts, have 
moved their offices and laboratories to 
larger quarters. The firm’s new head- 
quarters are located at 149 Grand 


St., New York 13. 








® Scores of photos showing 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ ®. Working 
tools: where to buy them and 
how to make them ®@ Setting 
camera ® Focusing ® Rescreen- 
ing halftones @ Shooting col- 
ored copy ® Stripping @ Plate- 
making @ Special tricks 
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to tell us how much they have profited from this authoritative work. It covers the complete 
subject of making halftones—tools, procedures, equipment, general rules and shop standards. 
Get your copy today by using the handy coupon below. The price is just $4.25 a copy, 
shipped postpaid anywhere in the world. And you take no chances: Your money will be 
promptly refunded if you are not entirely satisfied after looking over ‘Halftones’ for 10 days. 


2nd Big Printing ... have your copy? 


Yes, The Magic of Making Halftones has proved such a practical 
and useful handbook that word has gotten around that it is a 
really valuable book to have around the shop. Consequently, the 
entire first printing of 3,000 copies was sold out several months 
ago. But if you delayed too long in getting a copy, you needn't 
worry. You can get this valuable, profusely illustrated collection 
of tips and techniques once again .. . for a second printing of 
2,000 copies is just off press! Many lithographers have written 


Litho Books 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


YES, send me a copy of ‘HALFTONES.’ My check for $4.25 is 
enclosed. 
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Heat-Set Web Book 

“Heat-set Web-Offset,” the latest 
in a series of educational booklets for 
the graphic arts industry, has been 





published by Kimberly-Clark Corpor- 
ation. 


The illustrated booklet is designed 
to provide printers and their custom- 
ers with an up-to-date source of in- 
formation on the advantages and sav- 
ings available through web-offset 
printing. The booklet also is intended 
as a comprehensive reference work for 
use by printing salesmen, paper sales- 
men, paper buyers, specifiers of print- 
ing and students of the graphic arts. 

The 48-page publication deals with 
pressroom problems and equipment as 
well as paper problems and require- 
ments. Among the subjects covered 
are the advantages and disadvantages 
of the process, types of web-offset 
presses, press equipment and controls, 
and auxiliary press equipment. 

Two chapters concern paper. The 
first discusses paper waste and the 
reasons for it, types of paper and basic 
requirements for web-offset printing. 
The second considers paper problems 
encountered on the press, such as de- 
lamination, pick, curl and web breaks, 
and suggests solutions. 

Two charts show standard waste 
allowances established for web-offset 
printing, and a series of photographs 
portray some of the most common 
paper defects. The booklet also pro- 
vides recommendations for efficient 
ordering of roll paper stock and a 
glossary of web-offset terms. 

The booklet was lithographed cn 
70-pound web offset enamel, velvet 
finish, to provide a printed sample of 
heatset offset printing. It was run 
on a 22% x 35 ATF web press, 10- 
unit perfector, with a 10-foot Offen 


oven and top running speeds of be- 
tween 24 and 25 thousand impressions 
an hour. 


Companies which assisted the 
author and Kimberly-Clark by supply- 
ing information, photographs and 
counsel in the production of the book- 
let are the Miehle Co., a division of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. ; American 
Type Founders Co., Inc.; Ryan Co., 
Chicago; Midwest Printing Co., 
Minneapolis; and Standard Publish- 
ing Co., Cincinnati. 

“Heat-set Web Offset” is available 
from distributors of Kimberly-Clark 
printing papers or from Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Lithoflo Processor Booklet 

A technical bulletin describing the 
continuous-process Lithoflow sheet 
film processor has been released by 
LogEtronics, Inc. 

The closed-circuit control system, 
which automatically agitates, filters, 
replenishes and circulates the devel- 
oper, is depicted in schematic draw- 
ings in the bulletin. 

In addition separate sections of the 
four-page booklet outline how the 
processor works, and also give the 
operating and dimensional specifica- 
tions of the device, A bulletin may be 
obtained from the company, 500 E. 
Monroe Ave., Alexandria, Va. 


European Standard Rate 

Standard Rate and Data Service, 
Inc. began publication in Paris, 
France on Nov. 7 of a French langu- 
age directory, called Tarif Media. In 
addition, the company announced that 
a second European directory, to be 
printed in and_ entitled 
Media Daten, will begin publication 
at Frankfort am Main, West Ger- 
many, in January. 

Both publications will be issued six 
times yearly, Format and layout will 
be similar to the SRDS American di- 
rectories and will be printed by direct 
image offset. 


German 


Laury Botthof, company president, 
said that the new publications will 
provide French and German adver- 
tisers with the first consolidated and 
complete media service in Europe. 
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North Star Booklet 

Continuing the campaign to publi- 
cize its line of North Star coated 
papers, Oxford Paper Co. recently 
released another booklet giving in- 
formation on legends of the north 
star, and also outlining the qualities 
of its coated papers. 


In the current booklet, Oxford de- 
scribes the ancient Chinese worship 
of the north star at the mountain 
shrine of T’ai Shan, The booklet also 
describes the qualities of Maineflex 
Offset Enamel, the paper on which 
the folder was printed, and Maineflex 
Offset Enamel Cover. 

A copy of booklet may be obtained 
from Oxford, 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 


Carlcon 


MASK 
TRIAL OFFER 








| @ On your really fine jobs—color 
process—close register—use Carlson 
mask. Thin vinyl for better contact. 
| No pin holes. Ten 16”x 20” sheets 
| ($1.40 value) sent free with pur- 
chase of one Carlson Register Pin. 


Register Pins 


|  $tainless steel. Pin polished to ex- 
actly .250”. Smooth thin base. Will 
not break. Ample thumb space. 
Finest obtainable. 


| CHESLEY F. CARLSON COMPANY 

l 2242 Edgewood Ave., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.35 for one 

Carlson Register Pin. I understand you 

| will send free of charge ten 16”x 20” sheets 

of Carlson Vinyl mask. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 























From Rags to Riches! Replace Cloth Dampeners NOW with 
IDEAL’S PLAST-O-DAMP System of Measured Moisture! 


Put progress in Switch to these disposable paper dampeners! Their stabilized water surfeit 
your prescroom assures efficiently controlled plate moisture right through the run. Quickly 
get IDEALS! spiraled over specially compounded base rollers of soft synthetic rubber, 


Plast-O-Damp pays for itself through faster starts, fewer stops, less sheet 
waste, finer lithography on every run. 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 W. 24TH ST 21-24 THIRTY-NINTH AVENUE 6069-6073 MAYWOOD AVE 5238 PEACHTREE ROAD, NE 33 STIRRUP BROOK HIGHWAY 
CHICAGO 8, ILL LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y HUNTINGTON PARK, CAL CHAMBLEE, GA MARLBORO, MASS 





«-- FROM ART OR TRANSPARENCIES 
WOW TRY THE BEST! 


Guaranteed top quality work used on nationally advertised products for 

- many years. Now you can get them at prices that allow you a handsome 

profit! We furnish complete progs, actual press proofs, ink numbers and ink 
swatches. You know exactly what you are doing — NO GUESSWORK! 


COMPARE! 4-COLOR POSITIVES 4-COLOR NEGATIVES 
Discounts on quantity 5x7 or smaller — $65 5x7 or smaller — $73 
NO “UPS” OR EXTRAS! 8x10 — $125 8x10 — $133. 






Union label available. Delivery approximately 7 working days. Serving the trade only. 
Write or call today for free specimens and complete price-list (up to size 16” x 20”). 


CHAMPION COLOR CORP. 6 Varick Street, New York 13,N.Y. CA 6-2810 











For your own pleasure .. . and when entertaining important clients 





NEW YORK’S MOST DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 
575 Park Avenue at 63rd Street 





Reservations suggested for lunch and dinner TEmpleton 8-6490. Open daily and Sunday 
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REPORT TO NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 84) 





statements that will hold up is the 
fact that, each time a new technique 
or development is introduced into the 
industry, a new product usually fol- 
lows and again we find web-offset 
widening its scope. 

“The range of products being de- 
livered by web-offset today,” he con- 
tinued,” can be measured by the abil- 
ity and imagination of the people who 
have faced the problems. They have 
not accepted what the book says can 
or can’t be done. Web-offset can’t use 
last year’s text. It’s been outdated by 
too many new developments. So, the 
book is thrown away and the printer 
comes up with a range of products 
printed in one or multi-colors, on 
newsprint, groundwood, offset, ma- 
chine coated, litho coated, and so 
forth. 

Concluding his talk, he enumerated 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
- the web process as experienced at 
Mercury Litho. The disadvantages 


Located in the 
exclusive hotel area of 


NEW YORK 


o AIR CONDITIONING 
, TELEVISION 


PRIVATE BATH 
IN EACH ROOM 


Housekeeping 
Apartments, too 


HOTEL 


PARK CHAMBERS 


NEW YORK CITY 19 


In its location, service, atmosphere and 
reasonable rates, it’s the ideal hotel- 
home for transient and permanent 
guests. Single $9 to $12. Double $12 
to $16. 2-room suites from $18. Lower 
rates by the week or month. 
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mentioned include the following: 

1. The high cost of intial invest- 
ment, including installation and aux- 
illiary equipment; 

2. Expenses for gas and water; 

3. High percentage of stock con- 
sumption ; 

4. Fixed cut-off ; 

5. Unsuitability of the process for 
heavyweight papers. 

Mr. Levine listed the following 
advantages: 

1. High speeds; 

2. Lower binding costs because of 
folding and finishing operations ac- 
complished on press, such as imprint- 
ing, perforating, punching, pasting, 
collating, sheeting and rewinding; 

3. Ability to use a wider range of 
paper stocks than on other presses. 





“LICK THE HICKEY”’ 
(Continued frem Page 99) 





hickey on both a change of methods 
and a lack of knowledge. He also 
believes that roliers should be ex- 
amined more frequently, preferably 
periodically. He went on to say that 
many mechanics today are unfamiliar 
with their tools, take poor care of 
their equipment and washup their 
presses incorrectly. 

“Dust and dirt on the press find 
their way back to the ink fountain, 
creating mud. This mud in turn finds 
its way to the sheet, creating more 
hickey problems. Assuredly there are 
far fewer hickey problems with clean 
presses.” Mr. Makarius said. 

Concluding his talk, he said that 
there are two other major causes of 
hickeys: excessive use of dryers — 
dryers should be weighed off accu- 
rately — and ink skin in cans. The 
latter can largely be eliminated by 
using a proper knife when removing 
ink, by cleaning the edges of the can 
and by preventing the formation of 
an ink skin layer. 

In summation, it was agreed that 
the solving of a particular hickey 
problem is largely dependent on deter- 
mining the source. Paper and damp- 
ener specks are generally white spots 
and adhere to the blankets. Ink skin 
and roller particles are generally 
black spots and adhere to the plates. 
However, the majority of technicians 











present agreed that the most impor- 
tant factor in the daily hickey battle 
could be summed up in two simple 
untechnical words — better house- 
keeping. 

+ 


Kimberly-Clark Awards 

Nine printers have won awards 
for submitting winning entries in a 
national letterhead contest sponsored 
by Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis. 

They are Bankers Lithographing 
Co., Pittsburgh; John A. Williams, 
Printer, Dallas; Barnhart Press, 
Omaha, Neb.; Holerity-Eaton Co., 
Jackson, Mich.; Commercial Letter, 
Inc., St. Louis; United Printing Co., 
Harlingen, Tex.; Carteret Business 
Forms, Corona, N. Y.; Chamber- 
lain’s, Oakland, Calif.; and the print- 
ing department of the Ivan Allen Co., 
Atlanta. 

* 

CarRL SHEULER has been named 
manager of Sales and Customer Re- 
lation Dept. of Graphic Arts Mutual 
Insurance Co. 


Small Shop a. 
Budget! 19) 
Larrea 





New complete, simplified camera set-up 
to make negatives for Multilith, David- 
son or Silk Screen plates. Even small 
shops making only occasional plates will 
find it pays off! Enlargements, reductions 
or same size copy negatives in minutes! 
Outfit contains precision 11 x 14 B & J 
Universal camera with 
38 in. bellows for ex- 
treme enlargement, 
12” focal-length, 
needle-sharp copy lens 
in shutter, table rail 
and film holder! 


















Write for Econ- 
omy Camera Story 
and 148 page Cat- 
alog ML 12/61 


“” Burke & James, Inc. 


321 S. WABASH, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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PLATEMAKING & GRAINING SINCE 1922 


549 W. Fulton Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: STate 2-8590 





HIGH-SPEED 
ECONOMICAL 


Webb 
ORY ENS 


Letterpress - OFFS ET - Gravure 


Offen has developed many exclusive patented fea- 
tures for high-speed, economical drying... for 30 
years we have designed and manufactured dryers 
for all types of presses. We are fully equipped for 
prompt service, from coast to coast.. 


B. OFFEN & CO. 


Dryer Specialists for Over 30 Years 
29 East Madison St. ¢ Chicago 2, Illinois 
Phone: Fl 6-2575 








The Practical Working Reference Guide of the 
REPRODUCTIONS PROCESSES MARKET 


First Edition—already highly 
acclaimed by users 





ed to serve all those interested 
in the Reproduction Services Function 
in business and industry. The 250-page 
Guide is divided into two major divi- 
sions: A Management Section and a 
Technical Section. 


The following chapter subjects are 
indicative of the extent of editorial 
coverage: Management Objectives, 
Needs and Skills in Reproduction Serv- 
ices; Blueprinting; Paper Selection; 


1-4 copies at $5.00 

5-20 copies at $4.50 
(Plus 45¢ individual copy mailing costs. Add 5% 
for handling charges on 2 or more copies. 





Electrostatic Printing; Polyester Films; 
Line and Halftone Photography; The MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
Offset Reproduction Process; Contact Box Bt, Caldwell, N: J. 
and Projection Reproductions; Micro- Please send me... .. .copies of the 
film; Mechanized Collating; and Cold ODR Reproductions Reference Guide, 
Type Composition. 


for which I enclose $........ 


There is also a special Buyers Guide, yl ren ry ee eee ery Pee Tt Pol 
with hundreds of listings of various DIE ks ons sh Gdn mnnneeoendtan gs ve desad 
types of equipment and reproduction DEED so auveibipcadevsbeveretcadens 
materials. Currently available equip- Is oa. wis dink 5g dcee 00 bdusececedes 


ment is illustrated with photographs and 


ie . A SN ils co nepetecnesdsonc ves 
definitive specification charts. si 
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( 'LA SSITFIED 





Address all classified replies to Box 
Number, c/o Modern Lithography, 
P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 

Rates for classified advertisements 
are twenty cents per word; minimum 
charge $3.00. Rate for individuals 
seeking employment is five cents per 
word, minimum charge $1.00. 

Advertisements of new machinery, 
products and services accepted at a 
rate of $10.00 per column inch, min- 
imum space one inch. 

Copy closing date, tenth of the pre- 
ceding month, 

Checks must accompany all orders. 





HELP WANTED: 





LITHOGRAPHIC STRIPPER: Quality 
minded, experienced color stripper for 
position with well known and established 
commercial printer located in upstate New 
York. Must be experienced on four-color 
process work. Stable employment, excel- 
lent working conditions, modern air-con- 
ditioned facilities, good employee benefits. 
Union membe. ship required after 30 days. 
Send letter indicating experience to Box 
872, c/o Mopern LirHocrApuy. All re- 
plies treated in confidence. 





PRINTING ESTIMATOR: Experienced 
in commercial printing field preparing 
estimates for offset and letterpress work. 
Experience on four-color process work de- 
sirable. Excellent opportunity with a pro- 
gressive, growing company employing over 
300, Located in upstate New York. Pension 
plan, group insurance benefits. Reply in 
confidence by sending resume to Box 873, 
c/o Mopern LiTHocraPHy. 








LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


type, folder operators, binderymen, offset 
Superintendent—Publications 
N. Y. STATE—to $12,000 
Production Manager—Offset 
ARIZONA—$10,000-$12,000 
Production Manager—Offset- 
Letterpress Admin. exp. in quality 
plant IDWEST—$10,000-$12,000 
Foreman—IBM Cold type dept. 
MIDWEST—$7,200-$8,400 
Estimators—Offset-Letterpress 
MIDWEST—$7,500-$8,500 
Label Salesman SOUTH—$7,200-$8,000 
Salesman—Web Offset Equip. 
EAST—$10,000-$12,000 
Wanted: Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, mono- 
pressmen. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, Inc. 
elen M. Winters, Manager 
Dept. M-12, 307 E. Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
List Your Confidential Application With Us. 
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ADVERTISING 






































SITUATIONS WANTED: 


and card board on large multi color press- 
es. Have had extensive experience in train- 
ing pressmen. Address Box 870, c/o 
MoberN LITHOGRAPHY. 


WORKING FOREMAN—Color Special- 
ist, Crackerjack Cameraman (Color) 
Stripper-Platemaker. Seeks tie up that 
could lead to partnership in or forma- 
tion of separate plate department, Go any- 
where — present location, New York. Ad- 
dress Box 861, c/o MopeRNn LITHOGRAPHY. 





OFFSET COLOR CAMERAMAN ; 
thoroughly experienced in separation and 
masking, reflection copy and transparen- 
cies. Address Box 871, c/o Mopern LirHo- 
GRAPHY. 





JOURNEYMAN OFFSET PRESSMAN, 
young and aggressive, desires position 
with growing company. Ten years with 
present employer operating multicolor 
presses — supervisory experience. Address 
Box 867, c/o MopeRN LITHOGRAPHY. 





WORKING FOREMAN, Top color cam- 
eraman, young and aggressive. Have 
supervised color camera dept. for 14 years 
in large offset trade shop. Well acquainted 
with all up to date color masking. Wants 
to challenge his ability and integrity. Will 
relocate. Address Box 868, c/o MopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 





A-1 DOT ETCHER, experienced in latest 
masking techniques, working with quality 
trade shop up North for several years. 
Would like to move to Florida. Address 
Box 869, c/o MoperNn LITHOGRAPHY. 





OFFSET SUPERVISOR desires position 
in a progressive color shop. Can supply 
best of references. Experienced in paper 








: RAHWAY, N.J. 





KNOCK STATIC OUT 
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DOT ETCHER: 12 yrs. experience. Ex- 
cellent references. Will relocate. Address 
Box 862, c/o MoperN LirHoGRAPHY. 

GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNICIAN inter- 
ested in position with manufacturer or 
supplier as technical representative, or in 
product development and field testing. 
Background includes lengthy practical ex- 
perience in printing production, research, 
plant modernization and product develop- 





ment. Address Box 863, c/o MopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 
WANTED: a progressive lithographer 


who is looking for a technical specialist to 





REALLY LOCK PAPER ROLLS 


Efficiency Expansion 
® Chucks available for fiber or 
steel cores up to 12” shafts of 
1” to 3%4”, size graduations 
of 1/16”. Your order custom 
machined for a perfect fit. Won’t slip—ever. 
Unwind, rewind or brake easily. In one 
operation, lever the cam and lock it. Chucks 
interchangeable. Malleable, high strength 
castings. Lever applies powerful force to 
expansion jaws. Write Dept. M 


VALLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


VALLEY, NEBRASKA 


CONTACT SCREENS 


Caprock’s, new, improved gray contact 
screen, shoots faster, gives more contrast 
if desired, and better tone values. 
Rulings: 32, 45, 55, 60, 65, 75, 85, 100, 

110, 120, 133, 150, 175, 200. 
Sizes: 8 x 10 to 23 x 29 in. 
Pre-angled screens to 23 x 29 in. at same 
prices. 


RE-SCREENING 


Caprock’s Canon Re-Screener permits direct 
re-screening of halftones without moire, 
produces continuous tones from halftones, 
and eliminates graininess from blow-ups. 
Write for descriptive literature. 
CAPROCK DEVELOPMENTS 


165 Broadway, N. Y. 6 REctor 2-4028 












WE GUARANTEE YOU SAVINGS 
OF 40% OR MORE BY 


MANUFACTURING YOUR OWN 
WEB-OFFSET INKS 


Wl Send Us Samples ol 


Your Principal Inks 
oar ra © 


for a Cost Estimate 
P/ at No Charge or 
Obligation 
WEBER and PERMUT, INC. 
Printing Ink Consultants 
149-M Grand Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Tel. WA. 5-4831 Cable: WEBAPERM 
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ES ! 
Wort Se 
@ ZINt AND ALUMINUM PLATES 





St. tegpis «4. 





PROSPECT s- 7022 3333 LASKULLE STREET 


ALL SIZES NEW PLATES 
in stock for prompt delivery 
























in 


the 
DARK? 


about new 


as it has thousands of Pressmen 
for over a Quarter of a Century 

- makes inks trap when wet 
colors are printed over another 

+ « improves distribution of 
inks and allows free flowing 
consistency without reducing 
tact. BECCARD’S Combined Ink 
Regulator & Drier will improve 
your Presswork ... order from 
your Supply House, or 


ideas and 
BECCARD DIVISION 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. processes in 


lithography . . . 








You need the best! 


A subscription to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY will 
bring you the latest information on new develop- 


The best plates produce the best printing. Expert 
offset plate graining saves you money in the long 
run by permitting quality work and smooth press 
performance. The skill and experience of ALJEN 


ments in the field, every month. Each issue is filled 
with columns, stories and technical articles on 
plates, presses, cameras, stripping, etc., by experts 


SERVICE assures the best. Careful and com- 
petent handling of your plate problems. Zinc or 
aluminum plates, any size. 


ALJEN ASSOCIATES 


P.O. Box 1433 


in each category. 


One Year $4 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
P. O. Box 31 CALDWELL, N. J. 


Two Years $7 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 














EVERY WELL INFORMED LITHOGRAPHER 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Timely Articles 


READS EVERY MONTH 


Valuable information 














sate maxing LORRAINE [ scrma |CARBONS PAY for THEMSELVES . . 






PHOTO-PRINTING LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHERS, GRAVURE and TIME a" LABOR 
PHOTO-COMPOSING SILK SCREEN producers in growing numbers experience 7 
s the extra advantages of these Carbons. They get brighter, Saving! 
steadier light with no bounce or sputter and Better Results! aie dial d 
Franchise Dealerships Open CARBONS, Inc., BOONTON, N. J. Ou, ALITY 
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assume responsibility for plant improve- 
ment in methods, standards and control, 
with emphasis on color. Box 864, c/o 
Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. — 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED Cam- 
eraman, stripper, platemaker, with gen- 
eral foreman and production experience 
included, desires to relocate with small 
concern. Ohio location preferred but will 
consider relocating. Address Box 865, 
c/o Mopern LirHocrAPHy. 





QUALITY CONTROL: Full responsibil- 
ity establishing and maintaining controls 
in lithographic production. Now located 
in Washington, D. C. area. Trained at 
Univ. of Michigan, State Univ. of Iowa 
in statistical Q.C. Practical experience 
Q. C. at leading lithographers in U.S. A. 
and Europe since 1949. Address Box 866, 
c/o Mopern LitHoGRAPHY. 





MISCELLANEOUS: 





NEED COPIES OF MODERN LITHO- 
GRAPHY. March 1958 and January 
1960. If you have either or both these 
issues, please contact Alan S. Holliday, 
The Science Press, Inc. 300 West Chest- 
nut St., Ephrata, Pa. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


RUTHERFORD Photo-composing Machine 
Type RMT, #6336; Plate backboard 75” 
x 38”, will ’ shoot up to 60 plate.. This ma- 
chine is in excellent working condition and 
would be very ble for ple work 
and medium size plates. Reasonably priced. 
DIRECTOPLATE Offset Hand Proof Press. 
Power driven. Will handle a — size up 
to 24” x 34”. Reasonably pric 

LSG-4614” x 6814”, 2-color press in excel- 


lent condition. Can be seen running multi- 
color work. 


FORT DEARBORN LITHOGRAPH CO. 
6035 W. Gross Point Road 
Chicago 48, Illinois 
SPring 4-4321: Jerome Adler 
























Non-Ye —— -Crystallizing 


O/2O* overpaint varnisu 
for tough, brilliant finishes. 

“You can SEE the difference.” 

1 Ib. can $2. a Send for Price List 


CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
1720 N. Damen Ave. ¢ Chicage 47, lil. 
Mirs. of Trik, Glazcote, 33 & 0-33 Ink Conditioners 


gr! 








Get Full Production 


QUALITY PRINTING 
ut Stops fo 
ssary Washes 








——TRADE MARK 
AND oa” ReGs i IN U. S. PAT. OFF. 


3 STATIC 
STOP ELECTRICITY — 
$30 PER DOZEN 


$3 PER CAN 
rhe Orignal Stati 


1220 W. 6th St, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





LOCA L 


BUYERS 


GUIDE 





Advertising rates in the Local Buyer’s Guide are: 
copy and check or money order to Modern Lithography, 


[NewYork | 


OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE 


Single Color Presses up to sheet size 42” x 58”. 
Perfector Press up to sheet size 41” x 54”. 
Complete Plant Facilities 
Call JOE LOCASCIO GRamercy 7-6100 
N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
52 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 








N. J. Graphic Arts Courses 

Essex County Vocational School, 
275 Sussex Ave., Newark, N.J., has 
announced that it will offer, free of 
charge to residents of Essex County, 
evening courses in the graphic arts. 
Included in the 
courses in offset photography and 
presswork. 


curriculum are 


The courses are designed to im- 
prove the skill and knowledg: of 
persons already employed in the in- 
dustry. A brochure and specific course 
bulletins are available from the school, 
c/o Dept. of Guidance and Place- 


ment, Room 270, 1061 Broad St., 
Newark. 





BARGAINS FOR QUICK SALE 


44x60 Lanston Vacuum Frame, elevating 
type, variable speed motor and vacuum 


pump. 

58” Lanston Vertical Whirler, variable speed 
motor, strip heaters. 

36x48 Horizontal Whirler with motor & 
strip heaters. 

26” Lanston Vertical Whirler, variable speed 
& cone heaters. 

24-26 Lanston Tilting Vacuum Frame. 
Pitman 35 x 45 Tilt Top Vacuum Frame. 
Gelb Twin 35 Amp Arc Lamp — Type 
LS1247 

Two Sén60 Cypress Platemaking Tubs. 
42x58 Stainless deep- etch table, slate slab. 


$7.50 per column inch, Please mail 
P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


| tg QUALITY SERVICE 
= IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
= “ COMPETE STOCKS 


4 GEVAERT | 

WILLOUGHBY’S 
110 W. 32nd ST. 
N.Y. 1-L0 4-1610 





SuN CHEMICAL Corporation has 
announced the opening of a news- 
paper printing ink plant in Minne- 
apolis for its Geo. H. Morrill Co. 
division, J. D. Stone has been named 
manager of operations. 

a 

Movie Suppty or Hawaua Lp. 
in Honolulu has been appointed dis- 
tributor for Philip A. Hunt photo- 
graphic and graphic arts chemicals in 
the state of Hawaii. 





Bought new—maintained in goo 


Box 678 Elizabeth, N. J. 
Phone — 201 - 351 - 2141 








HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


Methods Analysis In-plant Training 


Color Correction 
Systems 


53-51 65th Place, Maspeth 78, N. Y. 
TWining 8-6635 


Trouble-Shooting 
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UPGRADE 


SPECIAL COURSES 
YOURSELF! 


For Persons in the Trade 
Learn the Latest Methods in 


PRESENSITIZED PLATEMAKING 
COLOR WORK © COLOR SEPARATION 
PRESSWORK © STRIPPING TECHNIQUES 


Hours to Suit Your Convenience 
Write, Phone or Visit 


MANHATTAN 
“or PRINTING 


88 West Broadway (Cor. Chambers St.), 
N. ¥. C. Near City Hall 
es WOrth 2-4330 
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Save $1.50 by entering a GROUP subscription 


to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY at °2.50 each. 


Save $1.50 each over the regular rate of $4 a year, in U.S. 


Use form below for group of Four or more subscriptions and mail with 
remittance to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


(Use your letterhead for additional issues at this dollar-saving price) 
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Gutenberg By Offset 
EVERAL readers have written 
for .midre information on the 
replica of the Gutenberg Bible, re- 
ported ih the November ML (page 





87). Two New York rare book deal- 
ers published the handsome replica, 
using lithography and sheet-fed gra- 
vure. New City Printing Co., Union 
City, N. J. printed the text by offset. 
Photogravure & Color Co., New 
York, did the color work by gravure. 
The two-volume set, on 100 percent 
rag paper, represents a $300,000 in- 
vestment for the publishers. 

The hand bound sets, measuring 
12 x 1814”, will sell for $750, The 
last sale of an original Gutenberg — 
of which only 47 known copies sur- 
vive—brought $511,000 at auction. 

Louis Stark, curator of rare books 
at the N. Y. Public Library, called 
the book ‘an extraordinary facsi- 
mile.” It was produced entirely by 
American craftsmen and represents 
five years of work by its publishers, 
Henry Chafetz and Sidney Solomon 
of Cooper Square Publishers. 

Chafetz and Solomon conceived the 
idea of recreating the Gutenberg 
Bible after.an earlier success with a 
vast . off-beat publishing venture: 
printing the entire Library of Con- 
gress Catalog in no less*than 167 
volumes for $1,500 a set. 
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As dealers, they knew that few 
churches, collectors or ~ librarians 
could ever pay a half-million dollars 
or more for an original Gutenberg, 
and that the 14 originals in U. S. 
are in private collections or kept 
under glass in rare book vaults, al- 
most entirely along the Eastern Sea- 
board. “Since most Americans thus 
would never see a copy of the world’s 
first printed book, we embarked 
on the facsimile project,” they stated. 


What Is Litho? 

ML was invited last month to a 
special press preview of a rather un- 
usual film. Produced by the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, 


“the 12-minute film gets its message 


across with color, modern jazz (the 
Chico Hamilton Quintet) and action 
. . . but no words. The union spent 
$35,000 on the movie, which is being 
shown each day at the ALA. litho- 





graphic exhibit in Grand Central 
Terminal, New York. Copies of an 
expanded version of the movie will be 
made available to colleges, schools, 
employer groups, TV stations and the 
like. 


In dramatic color shots (taken at 
the Eastern Colortype plant) the film 
shows how the word “LITHO” is 
designed, photographed, stripped up, 
printed on the plate and eventually 
run at high speeds on the offset press. 

Edward Swayduck, president of 
Local 1, ALA, explained that he is 


“tired of trying to explain what 
lithography is to everyone I meet.” 


Biggest Offset Poster 

What is described as the largest 
offset poster in history was produced 
last month by Western Printing & 
Lithographing Co., St. Louis, and 
posted on 10 x 44-foot billboards in 
53 markets in the United States for 
Budweiser. D’Arcy Advertising 
worked with Western in producing 
the posters. They replace the usual 
painted advertisements which were 
rejected because of the long prepara- 
tion time and variations in color 
from one to another." 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


. and our engraving department.” 











MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, December, 1961 




































































And we mean REALLY clean. Here’s the easy and thorough way. Anchor’s VELVEE and WASH 
R228 remove the hard, dry ink and gum glaze from the surfaces and out of the pores of rollers 
and blankets, plus rejuvenating and reconditioning the rubber all at the same time. VELVEE 
tackles the dirt, lint, and paper dust trapped in gum glaze while it reconditions. WASH R228 
cleans away the hard ink glaze and restores the “newness” to your rollers and blankets. Get 
the top performance and increased printability . . . the faster, cleaner color changes . . . the 
increased ink mileage .. . the maximum roller and blanket life you need by using regular applica- 
tions of Anchor’s VELVEE and WASH R228. Write for Anchor’s folder, “Maintain Top Quality 
Production,” and contact your Anchor Dealer today. A demonstration will prove it’s really 
easy to have a clean press all the time. 
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